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OT  many  months  have  elapsed,  since  the  Russian  con- 
quests  in  Persia,  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the  actual 
invasion  of  the  northern  European  frontier  and  tlic  Asiatic 
provinces  of  Turkey,  by  armies  consisting  of  well-disciplined 
troops,  threatened  to  visit  the  Ottoman  empire  with  instant 
and  irretrievable  ruin.  While  the  cool  and /calculating  poll-, 
tician  began  to  tremble  for  the  consequences  to  be  appreheiuled 
to  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  from  the  anticipated  successes 
of  the  Russians;  the  warm  friends  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Greece,  and  the  ardent  lovers  of  clastic  and  sacred 
acicDce,  already  hailed,  in  imagination,  their  trium|dial  cniry 
*  into  Constantinople,  and  were  preparing  to  join  in  the  TV 
Uam  to  be  celebrated  in  St  Sophia,  once  more  rescued  froiii 
the  desecrating  bauds  of  the  inddels.  The  gradual  improve* 
mem  of  the  Greek  afialrfi,  ibe  investiture  ot  ibe  supreme  io- 
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tcrc&tA  of  that  nation  in  tiie  hands  of  a  skilftd  diplomatist,  the 
friendly  reception  whicli  the  cause  of  its  emancipation  had  met 
with  in  France,  and  the  apntliy  and  neutrality  evinced  hy  the 
Courts  of  London,  Vicunia,  and  IW'rlin, — all  tcndetl  to  inspire 
the  hope,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  summer,  hosts  of 
enthusiastic  and  enterpriHing  scholars  might  tread,  unmolestoil, 
the  classical  regions  of  iKt<dia  and  Attica ;  that  the  sludenU  of 
sacred  geography  might  elitnh  to  ihe  summits  of  Tabtar  aiul 
Carmel,  explore  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan,  and  furnish  the  much 
desircxl  information  respecting  the  trrra  incopiita  beyond  the  As¬ 
phaltic  lake;  while  it  might  he  the  enviable  privilege  of  the  Bible 
Society  agent,  and  the  Jewisli  niul  Christian  missionary,  to 
proceed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  respective  plans  of  Ix'nevo- 
leiice  in  Falcstine  and  other  parts  of  the  Fast,  without  annoy¬ 
ance  from  tlie  Jirman  of  the  Porto,  or  the  capricious  inter¬ 
ference  of  narr<)w-minded  and  tlespoiic  pashas.  NotwithstaiHi- 
iiig  the  numerous  checks  that  have  been  given  to  our  ex|xxl- 
ations  by  the  sad  disasters  of  the  patriots  since  first  tliey  erected 
the  .standard  of  lil)erty,  wo  Imve  found  it  impossible  not  to 
augur,  li'om  liic  brave  manner  in  which,  under  every  passible 
disad vantage,  liieyhuvo  maintained  the  long-protincted  struggle, 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  wiicn  the  soil  of  llelhu  should 
no  longer  be  detiied  by  the  f(H>t  of  the  infidel  oppi'essor; 
when  her  de()opulated  mid  devastates!  coasts  should  once  more 
l>e  adorned  w  ith  |>opuloiis  cities,  atul  her  hills  be  clothed  with 
vineyards;  when  the  torch  of  pure  and  undcfilcHl  Christianity 
should  1)0  rekindled  in  the  spheres  in  which  it  originally  shone, 
and  aguiu  spread  its  bright  and  giuddeuing  light  tiirougU  the 
contiguous  regions  beyond. 

To  die  realization  of  these  hopes  we  couceived  tluU  llussia 
might  most  maierially  contribute.  Not  that  we  have  ever  been 
dis^Hised  to  give  tiuU  power  much  creiiit  for  disintereHtedness  or 
pure  )H>iiticHl  bcnevoieniX.\  The  partition  of  FoIiukI;  the  suc¬ 
cessive  coiHjucst  of  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Persia  ;  the 
gradual  inroads  she  has  bixm  makiiig  on  Turkey;  and,  indeed, 
her  w  hole  policy  tv>wai4U  that  empire  since  the  reign  of  Cakiie- 
rinc  11.;  irresistibly  induce  the  conclusion,  that,  how  strong^ 
soever  she  may  disclaim  the  idea  ot' ten  itorial  aggrandisemeaV 
or  whatever  may  be  the  counteiianoe  which  her  efn|>erur 
to  die  feelings  of  enthusiasm  that  t>ervade  the  breaau  of  the 
gt'cal  mass  of  his  subjects  in  the  prospect  ol'  the  eninncifMitieo 
of  U)eir  Greek  bretlireu  io  the  Si.>uih, — the  |X)«isession  of  £uro- 
)>cau  luiLcy  auU  Asia  Minoi*,  and  the  coinoiHiid  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  die  I>ardanclles  ore  the  covert  and  real  objects  at 
which  she  aims.  But,  in  onier  to  effect  so  vast  and,  for  hes, 
so  gloi  ions  a  result,  much  ns  slic  dreads  insurreciwHi  and 
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volt,  nhr  hnn  fonod  k  rtoce^9nry  to  fostor  n  m-olwlioonry  *plrit 
among  tW  Groeka,  to  fiirnish  th^m  with  pminiftry  supplies 
and  to  send  nmong  them  those  who  ^-otr  most  likely  to  aiic- 
reed  lo  ml  lying  the  acnttered  nrtd  dtiw>>rdant  intei'ests  of  the 
Hellenie  lenders.  Without  nt  nil  pretending  to  decide  wlmt 
Hne  of  policj’  the  Tsmr  might  pnrsne  wn’nrds  the  lihemted  nnd 
regenernted  Greek  stnte,  nfter  having  emydox’ed  its  materials 
kir  working  the  nceomplishment  <4*  his  immeihtite  designs^  it 
docs  nppenr  to  ns  etctretmdy  probable,  thnt,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  he  would  ei>oowmge  the  establishment  of  liberal  institu¬ 
tions  nnd  assist  the  nation  in  regainmg,  at  least,  some  points 
of  ancient  glon'  and  renown. 

Formidable,  however,  as  were  the  preparations  made  by 
Russia  at  the  rommencemont  of  the  present  campaign,  and 
rapidh’  as  her  troops  have  crossed  the  l>annbe,  invested  some 
of  the  principal  fortresses  of  Tiirkess  and  taken  the  imj>ortnnt 
strong-hold  of  Varna, — k  is  impossible  not  to  condmlc,  from 
the  stop  thni  hns  been  pul  to  their  general  progress,  either  that 
that  power  has  made  a  dispiny  o('  strength  of  which  she  is  not 
really  possessed,  or  has  not  the  means  of  sopporling;  or,  that 
rhf  i^ttomans,  notwithstanding  all  thorr  reverses  in  Greece, 
and  the  complicated  difficulties  wkh  which  they  have  had  to 
contend,  atill  command  a  militarr  force  more  numerous  and 
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formidaWr  than  W'c  have  been  acenstoraed  to  imagine,  and 
hts»c  means  at  their  disposal  vtTv  different  from  what  ihcir 
Mippoaed  state  of  complete  cvha^tTon  would  have  led  ns  to 
erpect. 

That  the  Balkan  ?d>onld  not  ere  now*  bai’e  been  crossed,  is 
evidently  what  the  Russians  did  not  contemplate.  For  such  a 
resistance  as  that  which  they  have  met  with,  they  were  not 
prepared.  They'  expected  tliat  one  fortress  after  another 
would  rapidly  surrender  to  their  arms ;  and  that.  In  the  coarse 
af  a  cfitiple  of  momhs  after  the  actual  commencement  of  ho«- 
tHfties,  they  would  be  in  Conslantmople,  whence  they  might 
nm  mth  dictate  iaws  to  Tui4ieT,  but  exerdte  an  unexampled 
contTfd  Twer  the  affinrs  of  three  -quarters  of  the  globe.  There, 
they  were  to  have  placed  on  ilie  bead  of  Constantine,  that 
crown  whidh  was  jmticipated  when  the  name  sras  given  him  at 
hh  boptisin,  ^and  for  which  he  in  fuel  reHoqmsIied  hit  heredi¬ 
tary  claims  to  that  cff  Russia.  To  what  is  tlie  failure  to  tie 
aserthed  ?  Were  tlie  generals  igworaut  of  the  natural  barriers, 
strongly  iortHied  hr  nri,  which  mtenened  between  them  and 
the  pnmd  obfffct  of  fheir  ambkioa?  Have  th<*y  not  an  eHectire 
force  at  <heir  conmmnd  ?  Or  ts  a  real  MBbecilky,  arising  from 
ihe  tniwHskhnefis  sif  tlie  imperial  nceptre,  the  diasacbiaction 
shirk  hirks  m  the  boaom  -of  the  nebies,  au  artificiid  aiaie  of 
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finance,  and,  above  all,  a  want  of  moral  power,— destitution  of 
principle, — the  latent  cause  of  the  present  misfortunes? 

With  respect  to  the  actual  force  of  the  Russian  army,  it  is  ’ 
exceedingly  diilicuit  to  ascertain  its  number.  That  it  receiveil 
a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  course  of  last  century,  and 
during  parts  of  the  present,  must  be  obvious,  if  any  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  Hassel.  According  to  that 
writer,  108,000  troops  were  maintained  by  Peter  1.  in  1724>; 
1()2,000  by  Elizabeth  in  17^7;  198,000  by  Catherine  11.  in 
1771;  V!t):>,000  by  the  same  monarch  in  1786;  868,7  IS  by 
Paul  in  1800;  428,^87  by  Alexander  in  1805,  and  989,117  in 
1820.  It  is,  we  should  suppose,  in  some  such  tabular  views 
ns  these,  that  the  opinion  has  originated,  that  the  military 
strength  of  that  empire  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  upwards 
of  a  million  of  men  ;  the  very  idea  of  which  is  calculated  at 
once  to  astonish  and  to  appal.  What  power,  it  may  be  asked, 
or  what  combination  of  powers,  is  able  to  meet  or  withstand  so 
gigantic  a  host  ? 

A  very  extensive  system  of  military  colonization,  of  which 
ample  details  were  published  by  Dr.  Lyal),  has  of  late  been 
called  into  operation  in  Russia;  in  virtue  of  which,  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  serfs  are  located  in  certain  frontier  or  uncultivated  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  they  are  formed  into  communities,  subject  to 
martial  law  and  discipline.  Thus,  combining  the  acquirement 
of  a  knowledge  of  warlike  evolutions  with  attention  to  tlic 
peaceful  arts  of  agriculture,  they  are  gradually  being  prepared, 
at  comparatively  little  expense,  for  htling  up  or  augmenting 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  according  as  their  services  may  be  re- 
(juired.  In  order  to  make  these  establishments  tell  as  much  as 
possible  on  military  productiveness,  females  of  good  health  and 
uncommon  muscular  strength  are  selected,  and,  nolens  volens^ 
married  to  the  colonists,  from,  which  union  there  springs  a  race 
of  powerful  and  athletic  men.  One  of  these  forced  matches, 
however,  recently  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  a  spirit 
which  is  lielicved  to  exist  rather  extensively  among  the  boors. 
A  subaltern  oilicer,  having  conceived  a  passion  for  a  tall,  fine, 
looking  peasant  girl,  used  every  art  to  gain  her  afl'ections;  but 
finding  all  his  eil'orts  prove  ineH'cctual,  he  apfdied  to  the  com¬ 
manding  oilicer,  by  whom  an  order  was  immediately  issued, 
that  the  couple  should  fortl#vith  be  joined  in  wedlock.  •Re¬ 
monstrance  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  but  made  in 
vain.  The  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  arrived,  and  the  boor 
accompauieil  his  devoted  daughter  to  the  altar;  but,  just  as  tlie 
priest  was  about  to  legalize  the  union,  the  aged  father,  in  a  fit 
of  desperation,  plung^  a  knife  into  her  heart,  and,  prescntiiig 
her  to  the  soldier,  exclaimed,  ‘  there  is  yoiir  victim  1’ 
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'  From  these  colonies,  recent  ns  is  their  establishment,  mnny 
thousands  have  already  been  drafted  both  into  the  Euro|>enn 
and  the  Asiatic  armies;  and,  as  their  place  is  continually  being 
filled  up  by  fresh  conscriptions  levied  on  the  peasantry,  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  is  thus  opened,  from  which  to  supply  any 
deficiencies  occasioned  by  disease  or  the  sword,  or  to  augment 
the  degree  of  military  strength,  ns  circumstances  may  require.' 

It  would  be  very  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  whole 
force  created  by  this  and  other  means,  is  disposable  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  extensive  nggressioir.  The  whole  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  being  one  of  absolute  and  arbitrary  power,  renders  it 
necessary  to  maintain  a  considerable  military  force  in  the  two 
capitals,  and  generally  in  the  towns  throughout  the  empire. 
The  immense  frontier  also,  beginning  at  the  Baltic,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  requires  a  cordon  along  the  whole 
of  its  line;  and,  what  at  this  moment  is  a  consideration  of  no 
ordinary  importance,  the  Russian  population  comprises  up¬ 
wards  of  throe  millions  of  subjects,  who  profess  the  same  cre^ 
with  the  Turks,  and  who  for  this  reason,  ns  well  as  on  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  origin,  and  from  the  ancient  recollections 
which  most  of  them  cherish,  are  far  from  being  uninterested, 
and  may  not  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  present  struggle. 
All  these  circumstances  go  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  Russia's 
bringing  into  the  field  any  thing  like  the  strength  usually  as¬ 
cribed  to  her.  In  fact,  two  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  other  sources  to  which  we  have  access,  positively 
reduce  the  number  of  men  capable  of  engaging  in  actual  ser¬ 
vice,  to  about  600,000;  and  even  this  force  cannot  be  regarded 
as  regularly  or  permanently  effective,  being  the  utmost  that, 
when  pushed,  it  is  in  the  poiver  of  Government  to  produce. 

Of  this  number,  it  docs  not  appear  that  much  above  200,000 
have  been  brought  into  the  field  against  the  Turks,  who  seem 
to  have  been  fully  prepared  to  meet  them  with  at  least  as  con¬ 
siderable  n  force.  And  though  their  troops  may  not  have  the 
same  knowledge  of  European  discipline,  yet,  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  have  been  training  umler  French  officers;  and 
the  rest,  from  their  habits  of  irregular  warfare,  aided  by  the 
natural  obstacles  presented  by  Mount  Ha*mus,  are  likely  more 
effectually  to  annoy  the  Russians,  than  ^tter  disciplined  sol¬ 
diers. 

With  respect  to  the  finances  of  Russia,  to  which  special  at¬ 
tention  ought  to  be  paid  in  calculating  her  strength,  they  are 
well  known  to  be  in  the  most  ruinous  condition.  The  amount 
of  the  national  debt  cannot,  indeed,  be  exactly  ascertained; 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  one  thousand  millions  of 
rubles.  Such  a  sum  may  not,  at  first  view,  seem  greatly  dts- 
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proper tionate,  in  oonsuleration  of  Uie  immense  she  of  iUe  em¬ 
pire;  yet)  it  presses  hard  on  the  Govemment,  consisting  for  the 
most  }uirt  of  foreign  loams  which  require  to  be  paid  in  gold 
and  silver,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  circulation 
but  paper  niid  copper  nM)ney,  which  has  become  depreciated 
to  one-fourth  of  iu  nominal  value.  Numerous  and  extensive 
as  the  difFereut  branches  of  the  revenue  may  be,  and  trifling 
as  are  the  salaries  with  whicli  tl»e  servants  of  Govornmeiu  are 
paid,  cinnpared  with  those  granted  in  other  states,  it  is  only  in 
times  of  peace  that  any  thing  approximating  to  a  balance  can 
be  kept  up  between  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure.  On  the 
score  of  flnance,  therefore,  or  her  internal  pecuniary  resources, 
Russia  nmy  Ik>  regarded  as  ill-prepared  at  any  time  to  engage 
in  war;  and  nothing  can  be  more  weakening  to  her  strength, 
or  place  her  more  at  the  mere)'  of  a  foreign  enemy,  than  pro¬ 
tracted  warfare.  At  the  present  moment,  she  is  not  receiving 
millions  sterling,  as  she  dki  during  the  late  war,  by  which  she 
was  enabled  to  equip  and  maintain  in  die  field,  an  active  force 
of  400,000  men.  She  is  now  left  single-handed  to  fight  with 
her  Moslem  neighbour. 

But  the  principal  evil  under  which  Russia  groans,  and  that 
which  cripples  all  her  de^iartments,  and  slieds  its  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  over  every  c1«ms  of  society,  is  the  want  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  foumi  to  extensively  to  prevail  among  her  po¬ 
pulation.  With  sonic  noble,  but  rare  exceptions,  from  the  mi¬ 
nister  next  to  the  Emperor^s  person,  down  to  the  meanest  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  crown,  all  are  o|ien  to  bribery.  In  many' of  the 
public  ofBccs,  die  prices  of  justice  are  of  long  standing  and 
currently  known  ;  iu  others,  a  bargain  must  l>e  struck,  in  much 
the  same  way  os  in  the  shops;  aud  in  proportion  to  the  imfiort- 
nnee  ot'  die  decision  to  l>e  given,  die  rank  of'  die  functionary, 
aud  the  siqqKised  (H>i«ibility  of  the  sum’s  Ix^iiig  rallied,  is  the 
aaumiU  of  the  expected  douceur.  Those  who  have  carried  on 
trmie  in  that  country,  know  by  experience,  that  the  native 
merchants  and  sho}>-keepers  are,  in  general,  iotaiiy  unworthy 
of  confidence ;  that  the  most  paltry  sum  will  make  then  break 
their  agreement,  and  tliat  no  effort  is  left  unewqiloyed  to  evade 
the  payment  of  a  just  debt.  Where  there  exists  to  so  great  aa 
extent  such  an  utter  recklessness  of  principle,  what  effective 
energy  can  there  be  in  mere  physical  strength  ? 

To  one  other  point  of  weakness,  we  beg  to  call  the  attewtion 
of  oiir  readers.  Notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  employed 
by  the  censors  to  prevent  foreign  newspapers  periodicals  and 
other  sonrees  of  information  from  circulating  in  the  empire,  k 
is  aa  andctilable  feet,  that  much  light  has  recendy  broken  ia 
upun  the  depressed  and  enslaved  porttoa  of  the  Russiaa  po- 
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pulfltion.-  Perhups  nothing  hni  had  a  greater  tendency  to 
make  them  feci  the  wretchednca*  of  their  comlition,  and  to  fill 
them  with  diacoment  against  their  dea|)otic  lords,  iwtli  mprenie 
and  snbordinnte,  than  those  acconnts  of  the  libertiea  and*  prs 
vilcgcs  enjoyed  by  fertigners,  which  have  been  given  them  by 
the  warriors  who  asaisteil  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
These  men,  after  having  seen  the  slate  of  things  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  returneil  to  their  native  villages 
and  their  native  stoves,  and  have  since  beguiled  the  tetliousiiess 
of  the  winter  evenmgt  with  interesting  details  o4*  what  they 
witnessed  din*ing  their  visit  to  the  regions  of  the  West.  It  is 
not  in  hnman  nature*  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  one  state,  ami 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  other,  not 
to  sigh  for  deliverance,  and,  when  a  favourable  opjiortunity 
presents  itself^  to  effect  its  ow'ii  emancipation.  Nor  is  it  among 
the  lower  orders  onfy,  that  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  insubor¬ 
dination  exists.  Five  of  the  late  conspirators  hod  the  hereditary 
title  of'  prince;  the  rest  were  colonels,  captains,  &c. ;  and  it 
appears  from  documents  which  we  have  seen,  relative  to  the 
insurrection  of  1825,  that  ramifications  of  the  most  formidable 
and  alarming  nature,  were  found  to  extend  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  While  the  Trar  is  leading  on  his  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Balkan,  his  heart  can  never  be  at  ease  with  respect  to 
Petersborgh  and  Moscow.  Tidings  out  of  the  East  and  the 
North  may  speedily  trouble  him. 

We  have  thus  entered  into  some  detail,  wHh  a  view  to  assist 
our  readers  in  forming  a  just  and  sober  estimate  of  the  actual 
strength  of  Rnssia,  and  the  probable  results  of  her  present 
position  relative  to  Turkey.  The  advantage  she  has  gained  by 
the  capture  of  Varna,  is  doubtless  considerable.  A  direct 
communication  is  thereliy  opened  with  the  left  wing  of  her 
manauivring  line,  uikI  one,  though  by  no  meaes  the  priticipsL 
strategical  point  is  brought  into  her  possession.  At  this  ad¬ 
vanced  season  oP  the  year,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Nicliolns  to  turn  this  advantage  to  any  immediute  account. 
The  navigation  of  the  Black  8ea  is  extremely  dangerous  in 
w'intcr;  and  to  penetrate  the  Bulgarian  Alps,  it  would  be  con- 
Rummate  madness  to  attempt.  The  Imperial  army  may  now 
be  considered  as  having  gone  into  wloter-qaarters  b^weeu  that 
ibrmidal)le  barrier  and  the  Prutli,  where  tliey  will  have  tufii- 
cient  occuputioD  to  guard  the  strong  and  weU-|>rovi!>ioued  for- 
tresaes  on  the  line  of  tlie  Danube,  while  they  wail  tor  the  so- 
torn  of'  spring  to  venew  the  campeign.  Who  does  not  {>ercei  ve 
that*  in  such  a  posture  ef  affairs,  Kusaia  has  nsuob  4jo  fear,  and 
Turkcv  every  thing  to  hope?  The  latter  power  ia  eoureuchad 
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cApUal,  .wiili.uvxl  to  iiupregnabU  fortresses  in  the  roar  of  the 
cucuiy:  the  former  is  iniiiiciisely  removed  from  her  source  ol' 
!iU|>plief,  has  nunieroiiH  difficulties  to  contend  with  from  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  will  feel  pro|H>rtioimlly  weakened 
as  the  perhal  u  protracteil  at  which  the  struggle  must  close. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  something  the  works  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  the  nnnoiinccmcnt  of  which  has  given  rise  to  these 
remnriu. 

The  volume  of  “  The  Modern  Traveller”,  wind)  w'e  have, 
from  identity  of  suhjc'Ct,  cfassiil  with  two  recent  books  of  tra¬ 
vels  in  Russia,  is  already  known  to  our  readers,  and  has  l>een 
so  well  received  \)y  the  public,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
MS  to  enlarge  upon  its  merits.  'I'he  vtdnme  before  ns  forms 
the  tenth  in  ortler  of  iwenty-fonr  that  have  been  published  ; 
and  the  whole  work  is  announced  to  be  completed  in  thirty 
volumes,  'l  ids  portion  of  it  contains  an  interesting  ontlino  of 
Russian  Idstory;  a  view  of  the  territorial  boundaries,  divisions, 
and  }H)pulalion  of  the  empire;  and  doscri))tions  of  the  tw'o 
capitals,  and  most  of  the  principal  towirs;  intcrspoisoil  w  ith  re- 
maiks  on  the  general  features  of  the  country,  the  manners  and 
ciutoniH  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  short,  every  object  which 
ha*  altracteii  the  attention  of  the  'rravellor.  With  the  ju* 
dicions  ami  duly  acknowledged  citations  from  Perry,  Coxe, 
Bell,  Pallas,  Porter,  Clarke,  Lyall,  James,  and  CiKhraiic,  are 
interwoven  such  liiscriininating,  apposite,  and  accurate  observ¬ 
ations  on  characters  and  events,  as  are  well  ada^ited  to  enable 
the  reader  to  form  an  impartial  judgement  in  reference  to  the 
vai  ious  conflicling  statements  wliich  have  appeareil  on  the  sub- 
jcH-'t  of  IvusMiu  The  follow  ing  spirited  ‘  general  view  ’  con¬ 
cluding  the  volume. 

*  Sucli  is  Russia,  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  modern  world, — that 
vast,  heterogeneous  empire,  which,  stretching  over  more  than  a  third 
of  the  circumference  ol  the  globe,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  south¬ 
ward  beyoud  the  latitude  of  Madrid  or  Home,  touches,  on  one  side, 
^weUea,  Trubsiu,  Au>iria,  and  Turkey;  on  the  other  side,  Persia, 
China,  and,  by  nieaia»  of  her  colonies  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
New  Continent,  Mexico,  und  the  United  States*.  While,  however, 
the  vast  aggregate  strikes  the  imagination  with  its  colossal  bulk,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hnssian  territory  is  but  the  waste  land  of  the  ci- 
vtlircd  world.  This  largest  of  empires  is,  in  the  scale  of  political 
greatness,  one  of  the  feeblest  of  nations  f .  It  has  gone  on  increas- 

*  *  It  has  been  computed  that  the  superficial  extent  of  the  Russian 
em^bc  is  9:^,0U0  square  leagues,  **  being  the  ninth  pari  of  tem 
firroa,  and  the  twcnty-eightli  of  the  whole  globe.*'  * 

t  *  ^  population  of  fifty  millions,  and  an  extent  of  super- 

6cial  tcrriiors  forty-two  limes  ibal  of  France,  the  revenue  -of 
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ing  in  bulk,  tiU  it  it  tncumber^  with  itt  own  TmstneM.  Amli 
throu^oiit  itt  lMi|tc  extent,  the  pulte  of  mind,  the  circulttion  of 
commorcial  or  moral  energy,  is  to  feeble  as  settreely  to  gire  the  sem- 
blance  of  political  life  to  its  various  parts.  The  great  ini^ority  of 
the  people  arc  at  but  little  removed  from  the  uncivilised  and 
brutish  stale  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  Uurikt  and  Vladiinirs  of 
other  tiuu's.  There  arc  but  two  classes,  the  noble  and  the  slave. 
The  government  it  a  despotism  of  a  strictly  oriental  character,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  military  police:  the  word  of  the  emperor,  if  not  his 
will,  is  law,  for  his  will  may  be  controlled  by  his  viiier  or  hit  janis¬ 
saries.  The  religion,  litcraffere,  and  commerce  of  Russia  are  all 
exotic.  Her  sacred  language  is  Greek;  her  polite  language,  French; 
her  vulgar  language,  a  compound  of  Greek,  Latin,  Gemmn,  French, 
liod  Slavonian.  Her  literati  arc  Germans;  her  merchants,  to  a  great 
extent  British ;  her  brnv(^  officers,  Poles  or  Cossacks.  The  Sla¬ 
vonic  alphabet  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  oldest  existing  written  documents  arc  two  treaties  with 
the  Greek  emperors  of  the  tenth  century.  The  first  Russian  Gram¬ 
mar  was  published  in  England  towards  tfje  close  of  the  seventeenth  •. 
The  oldest  printed  book  is  a  Slavonic  Psalter,  dated  Kiev,  1551. 
Two  years  after,  a  press  was  established  at  Moscow' ;  and  the  first 
paper  which  was  usi‘d  for  it  was  manufactured  in  England.  Such  is 
Russia,  a  country  most  inlorcsting,  viewed  as  a  political  phenomenon, 
though  destitute  of  nil  those  features  of  historic  or  moral  grandeur 
that  give  attraction  to  the  countries  which  have  been  the  scenes  of 
the  nneient  monarchies,  ^^'hat  Russia  may  become,— what  she 
would  he,  if  she  had  seamen  as  well  as  ships,  commerce  as  well  as 
extent  of  territory,  and  wealth  as  well  as  millions  of  slaves,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  predict.  Commercial  wealth  and  naval  power  are  the  two 
things  wanting  to  make  the  semi-barbarous  colossus  as  really  formid- 
able  as  it  would  gladly  be  thought.  Muscovy  has,  indeed,  been 
coiitinualiy  travulltng  southward;  and  it  is  well  understood,  that 
there  exists  a  wish  that  its  limits  should  jirotrude  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Were  this  to  l>e  eft'ected,  Russia  w  ouid  soon  cease  to  be  Russia ; 
for  neither  the  Northern  PalnnTu  nor  the  Tartarian  Rome  would 
long  remain  lier  capituL*  Mod.  Traveller y  Part  XX.  pp.  8^56—998. 

Very  nearly  coincident  with  tbe  view  here  giveni  is  that 
wiiich  is  presented  by  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hae  Wilson.  T'hougli 
not  characterised  by  ftrofundfty  of  research  and  originality  of 
remark,  or,  by  the  novelty  of  its  Infomiation,  adapted  to  throw 
light  on  the  empire  of  the  Tzars,  his  volumes  discr>vcr  a  very 
crcdiinble  assiduity  of  observaUouL,  and  a  inlnuteiie#S  which, 
tiiuiigh  sometimes  bordering  on  puerility,  ncvertlieUsa  fur- 


Kir«sia  in  I  HIT  was  under  18,(XI0,<XX)/. ;  that  of  France  nearly 

*  *  lAitiolff  iirfmtmalica  Oxuu.  169b.— iiee  Bo  wrings 

Rinshin  Anthology,  p.  .\ii.' 
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iiiMies  the  »trcnige«t  evidence  of  the  Author’s  vemcify,  and  sup¬ 
plies  informntion  ^hich  the  more  scientific  or  more  courtly 
traveller  might  think  it  hencaih  his  dignity  to  communicate. 
W’e  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  calculation  of  exj>cnses,  hills  of 
fare,  &c.  at  different  places  on  the  route.  There  is  a  plain 
straight-forwardness  about  Mr.  Wilson,  which  cannot  but  in¬ 
spire  l»is  readers  with  the  conviction  that  he  really  aaw  or  heard 
what  he  relates.  His  style  is  simple  atul  unvarnUhed,— ^very 
iliBeri^t  from  that  of  a  man  who  is  determined  to  noake  the 
most  of  hU  niateriaU;  and,  on  the  whole,  men  and  things  seem 
fairly  to  rise  before  ut  in  the  form  and  costume  of  real  life. 

therefore  give  the  Author  full  cretlit  wben  he  tells  u$,  in 
the  Preface,  that  *  whatever  he  the  imperfections  imputed  to 

*  this  w  ork,’  he  *  can  conscientiously  assert,  that  ’  he  has  ‘  unU 

*  forinlv  endoavouretl  to  adhere  to  the  truth,  whether  favour- 
‘  able  or  otherwise.’ 

The  work  proft'ssedly  contains  an  account  of  “  Travels  in  . 
Russia  ”,  but  embraces  a  much  more  extended  tour,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  tl»o  reader  with  travelling  sketches  through  Germany, 
by  the  northern  rotilc  of  Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Kocnigslxsrg,  ^c. 
to  St,  Pelcrsbnrgh ;  and  afterwards,  through  Finland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  tne  Netherlands,  to  Calais.  Our  limits  will  not 
|>crmit  us  to  follow  ^lr.  Wilson  through  those  countries.  Like 
most  other  tourists  who  have  taken  the  same  route,  he  com¬ 
plains  of  tl)e  severity  with  which  lie  was  searchctl  by  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  officers  at  tlic  Russian  frontier  town  of  Polanger. 

*  All  the  luggage  he  says,  *  was  taken  to  a  house  occupied  by 
the  douaniers ;  and  every  article  was  turned  out,  handloil,  and  exa¬ 
mined.  We  were  prepared  to  find  great  jealousy  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  Husaians  towards  books,  especially  such,  how  ever  trifling, 
as  treated  in  any  way  of  this  country ;  and  had,  therefore,  ahstainw 
from  bringing  any.  Their  suspicion  of  such  articles  had  been  of 
late  greatly  increased  by  publications  speaking  unreservedly  on  the 
subject  of  the  Russian  empire.  I  had  hot  one  book  in  my  port¬ 
manteau,  and  this  was  a  volume  of  my  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
which  was  intended  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor.  It  was,  however, 
instantly  seized  upon ;  the  officers  took  it  into  another  room,  and  shut 
the  door ;  but  it  being  in  the  English  language,  they  could  not  tell 
what  were  its  contents,  and  demanded  the  nature  of  the  publication. 
On  my  Russian  servant  informing  them  that  it  was  for  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  that,  if  they  chose,  they  might  attach  the  lead  to  it, 
with  tlie  official  mark,  and  send  it  to  Petersburgh,  they  again 
held  a  consultation,  and  sent  for  tlic  principal  douanier.  We  were 
then  ordered  into  the  apartment,  where  was  a  roost  ferocious-looking 
fellow  with  a  drawn  sword,  whose  appearance  was  well  calculated  to 
>nip*«  awe  ;  he  stood  on  ooe  side,  in  an  erect  attitude,  like  a  statue, 
beside  an  enormous  pair  of  scales  suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  and, 
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sAcr  much  convertatkm,  through  Iho  omdium  of  m?  intar|Mit«  tho 
Tolume  was  returned.'  Vol.  1.  p.  IHSL 

The  patience  of  the  traveller  had  previously  been  well  nigli 
exhausted  by  the  snaiMike  pace  at  which  he  had  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  sandy  roads  of  Germany ;  but  he  is  restored 
to  good  humour  by  the  speed  with  which  he  was  conveyed 
through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Livonia.  He  Imd  now  ex¬ 
changed  German  for  Russian  postillions;  and  instead  of  driv¬ 
ing  at  ilk?  rate  of  tbiiiy-five  miles  in  ten  hours  (which  he  was 
oblfgeil  to  do  in  the  viciniiy  'of  Boitzenburg),  he  travelled 
about  eighteen  English' miles  in  two  hours  and  a  qimrter the 
animals  proceeding  at  (till  gallop,  so  as  perpeioatly  to  create  an 
apprehension  of  being  upset.  Next  to  tlie  velocity  with  which 
n  bird  cuts  the  air,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  rapidity  of  m  Russian 
Cabinet  courier.  This  is  not  an  empty  hyperbole;  as  a  proof 
of  which,  we  may  mention  an  anecdote  of  a  person  of  this  de¬ 
scription  who  was  attached  to  the  Russian  eml>ttssy  in  Paris, 
during  the  short  cessatton  of  hostilities  in  180^.  The  ambas¬ 
sador,  having  been  apprised  that  the  French  Government  had 
sent  off  a  messenger  to  St.  Petersburgh,  bearing  despatches, 
with  the  nature  of  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  Russian  Court  to  be  acquainted  before  th^  could  be  laid 
before  it  by  the  Frci>ch  ambassador,— called  his  courier,  and 
delivered  to  him  a  letter,  which  he  was  to  produce  in  his  own 
capital  before  the  Frenchman  could  reach  it:  yet,  before  pro- 
ceding  thither,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  London,  and 
to  take  with  him  another  despatch  from  the  Russian  minister 
at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  No 'time  was  lost.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  came  over  to  this  country,  obtained  his  despatches,  re- 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and,  notwithstanding  the  badness 
of  the  German  roads,  and  the  start  which  the  French  courier 
had  got  of  him,  he  actually  passed  him  within  half  a  day’s 
journey  of  St.  Peterd>urgh. 

As  we  sh&ll  presently  have  occasion  to  advert  to  Mr.  WU- 
son’s  statements  relative  to  that  metropolis,  in  connexion  with 
some  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Granville,  we  shall  now  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  his  visit  to  Moscow.  In  de¬ 
picting  the  scenes  of  superstition  exhibited  in  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  in  the  Kremlin,  he  makes  the  following 
observations  on  the  religion  of  the  Russians. 

*  Judging  from  the  number  of  churches  in  tliis  capital,  we  should 
be  led  to  suppose  that  the  Moecovitet  are,  more  than  any  nation  in 
the  world,  distinguished  for  ri^teousness,  since  these  religious  edi* 
fices  amouiit  to  about  1500,  which  is  far  more  than  sufficient'  for  the 
popukntkm.  Wtihm,  the  walls  are  covered  with  picturee  e#  the 
Virgin  Masy  aad  Saiata,  with  lighte  burning  before  thein,^as  hi 
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CMhoiio  dmrchoi ;  ami  some  t>f  these  are  decked  out  In  tl»e  nuwt 
luilkroiia  manner,  with  siirinet  of  gold,  silver,  and  preciona  stones. 
In  truth,  these  people  carry  their  adoration  of  pictures  absolutely  to 
idolatry.  Many  have  bulbous  cupolas  and  other  {singular  super¬ 
structures  above  the  roof,  which  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
mosques.  These  domes  are  snrmounted  by  the  crescent  as  well  as 
the  cross,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  Tartars  having  taken  down 
the  croM  and  hoisted  the  crescent,  and  the  former  being,  in  its  turn, 
hoisted  over  the  latter. 

*  The  Kussians  seem  to  interpret  literally  the  text;  l^t  yoor 
light  shine  before  men”;  for  candles  ore  kept  burning  almost  conti* 
iiually  before  the  altars ;  and  we  observed  many  miserable  objects  in 
riigs  couic  and  deposit  their  glimmering  tapers,  seemingly  satislied 
that  they  were  j>erfoiTning  a  truly  meritorious  act  of  piety,  and  ho¬ 
nouring  the  Alnnghty ;  but  they  are.  I  fear,  far  more  attentive  to 
outwam  forms  and  ceremonies  than  to  spiritual  worship.  No  books 
are  usnl,*  (by  the  people,  Mr.  Wilson  must  mean,)  ‘hut  the  service 
!*eema  to  consist  entirrly  in  crossing  themselves,  and  bowing  to  the 
ground.  h>te^ays  are  infinitely  more  venerate<l  than  the  Sabbath; 
ami  although  on  tha  latter,  shops  are  open,  and  |>ersona  at  work, 
yet.  on  the  former,  the  shops  are  closeil,  and  no  kind  of  business  or 
trathc  pursued:  thus  transferring  the  worship  due  to  Ciod,  to  saints, 
whose  title  to  res^>ect  is  frequently  very  questionable.  This  sub¬ 
ject  never  can  be  brought  too  often  into  view  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  such  practiexs  cither  with  the  word  of  Inspiration, 
which  commands  most  expressly  the  seventh  day  to  be  sanctified, 
in  commemoration  of  God  having  then  rested  from  his  stupendous 
labours;  or  with  the  regard  due  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  the  day 
of  the  reaurrection  and  glorious  ascension  of  his  Son  .leans  Christ. 
During  Lent  and  Ivaater,  in  particular,  the  natives  might  he  sup- 
l>osed  actually  to  outstrip  aH  others  in  religion.  This  is  a  perioti  of 
complete  starvation,  and  it  is  held  to  be  actually  meritorious  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  animal  food.  At  this  season,  the  images  in  the  streets, 
and  those  stuck  up  in  houses,  have  new  dresses  and  ornaments.  The 
primate  bathes  the  feel  of  twelve  men,  in  imitation  of  tlic  similar 
act  of  humility  show  n  by  ('hrisl  to  the  Apostles.  Thousands  pour 
into  the  place,  crossing  themselves  on -the  forehead,  shoulders,  and 
breast,  in  tine,  superstition  here  almost  exceeds  all  that  can  he 
figured  ol  the  bigotry  even  ot'  Homan  Catliolicism  itself.* 

Vol.  11.  pp.  S9— 41. 

We  kiKtw  not  whether  the  Commissioners  for  building 
churclies  will  take  the  hint  given  them  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  ap* 
proprialc  a  portion  of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament,  to  the 
erection  of  a  British  chapel  in  Moscow.  We  rather  suspect 
that  some  of  them  would  not  be  forward  to  subscribe  to  the  li¬ 
beral  and  tolerant  sentiments  with  which  the  document  con¬ 
cludes,  which  autliorioed  the  cslabiishmeut  of  an  LngUsb  place 
ol  wordup  in  that  city^— one  among  tlie  lust  acts  of  Aleundcr, 
having  hc^  issued  a  short  time  before  hk  death*  Count  Ne»- 
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selrtxlc  sUtcg  ofiicially,  ihwL  lie  was  <  expressly  charji^  to  mtke 
« IcnoA^n  the  cleterininAtion  of  the  Einnerois  to  wmch  he  hed 
«  been  led  by  sn  onremittitig  solkitiitW  thet  the  members  of 
<  the  different  foreign  commantons  tolersted  in  Russia,  should 
‘  et^oy,  in  perfect  concord  among  themselves,  the  whole  of 
‘  that  liberty  of  con^icnce  which  the  laws  of  the  Empire  se- 
*  cure  equally  to  tlicm  all.*  It  is  a  fact  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  that  while,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  nation,  the  names  of 
so  large  a  minority  appeared  on  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  aiiile  to  many  of  our 
legislators  are  still  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
from  the  civil  disabilities  under  a^hich  they  labour,  no  religious 
distinction  whatever  has  any  influence  on  eligibility  to  omces 
and  places  of  trust  in  Russia.  Notwithstanding  all  that  re- 
(jiiirt^  reformation  in  that  countiy,  and  in  the  mcc  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  cramp  free  inquiry  among  the  members  of  the 
dominant  Greek  Church,  a  person  may  belong  to  any  sect  of 
Dissenters,  and  yet  fill  the  highest  office  under  the  l^peror* 
The  nobleman  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  document  abovo 
referred  to,  though-  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Protestant 
church  at  8t.  Petersburgh,  has  for  many  years  held  the  respon-  * 
sihlc  station  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Ad¬ 
miral  Oreig  is  a  member  of  the  same  Church ;  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguislied  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  belong 
cither  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion,  or  to  the  Protestant 
Confessions.  Some  considerable  degree  of  progress  was  made 
in  liberality  of  religious  feeling  in  Russia  during  the  reign  of 
Aiexunder;  and  as  the  character  oi  that  monarch  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  this  country  in  connexion  with 
ihis  question,  it  niny  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  to 
glance  at  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Wilson  bos  drawn  of  his  Im- 
{>crial  Majesty. 

*  On  the  introduction  of  theLancasterian,ca^  British  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Emperor  Alexander  declared  himseh  tbe  warm  friead  of  what 
promised  to  contribute  so  extenaiveiy  to  difi’ase  the  blessings  of  edu¬ 
cation  tlirougbuut  his  dominions.  That  be  really  was  sobciious  for 
tlic  welfare  of  all  classes  of  bis  subjects,  tliere  is  little  doubt ;  and 
wUou  we  consider  bow  much  was  accumpUsbed  during  bit  rtigot  the 
number  of  universities,  gymnasia,  and  provincial  sdbodU  est^liilied 
with  In  that  period  ;  the  attention  paid  to  literature  and  science ;  tba 
various  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  at  the  expense  pf  the  Go* 
.  vemment ;  and  the  munificence  almost  Invariably  dU(>layed  towards 
every  undertaking  that  had  for  its  object  any  kind  of  public  improve¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  paying  a  just  tribute  to  bis  vutuei/ 
and  holding  hhn  as  a  model  to  his  successors.  Kusxia  tiai  been 
pesuliaHy  fortunate  m  having  liad,  williin  liMle  more  than  a  ceuiury, 
Uime  patiiotic  sovereigos,  who  employed  despotic  power  4or 
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cent  purpniM:  •ml  the  name*}  of  rctcr,  Catharine,  and  Alexander, 
deserve  to  be  dierished  by  her  with  filial  regard. 

*  MagnaiiiinouM  in  the  tiehl,  Alexander  was  uiuissuining  in  private 
life ;  and  aithua^li  possessed  of  the  means  of  indulging  in  boundless 
magnificence,  his  habits  of  life  were  peculiarly  simple,  and  opposed 
to  every  thing  resembling  ostentation.  Will  it  be  credited,  that, 
during  iiis  last  illness,  the  Sovereign  of  “  all  the  Uussias  laid  [/oy] 
not  on  down  and  purple,  but  on  a  small  iron  bedstead,  without  even 
a  curtain  attached  to  it ;  while  bis  constant  and  sole  attendant,  the 
ministriint  to  his  wants,  the  nurse  beside  his  humble  couch,  was  the 
ImfHTial  partner  of  his  throne!  Scandal,  which  omits  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  prying  into  the  private  life  of  inonarchs,  and  which,  making 
no  allowance  for  luimun  infirmities,  or  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
those  thus  exposed  on  all  sides  to  temptation  are  ploc'cd,  delights  to 
unveil,  w  ith  a  cruel  and  reckless  hand,  the  foibles  which  they  them¬ 
selves  would  conceal  out  of  deference  to  virtue, — I  say,  scandal  has 
not  spared  the  character  of  this  prince,  but  insinuated  that  little  af¬ 
fection  existed  between  him  and  his  consort,  who  W’cre  united  at  a 
very  early  age.  This  may  be  so ;  for  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  in  the 
matrimonial  alliances  of  royalty,  those  attachments  of  the  heart 
which  such  unions  almost  necessarily  exclude;  but  that  the  imperial 
pair  must  have  entertained  a  bigli  degree  of  mutual  esteem  for  each 
otJier,  and  that  on  the  one  side  there  was  confidence,  ou  the  other, 
cheerful  submission,  the  circumstance  that  has  just  been  mentioned 
strongly  ti'stifies.  Alexander’s  reign  was  not  that  of  favourites  and 
mistresses — of  profligate  and  ambitious  women — whose  tyranny  adds 
to  the  bitterness  of  oppression,  and  the  sting  of  public  insult.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  1:10~132. 

Mr.  WiUon  gives  us  a  condensed  history  of  the  Hiissinn 
llible  Society;  and  be  indeed  omits  no  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  existence  and  o|x*rations  of  similar  institutions  as  they  oc¬ 
cur,  in  the  course  of  bis  travels.  As  our  readers  may*  bow- 
ever,  he  supposcnl  to  be  already  in  possession  of  all  the  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  subject  which  tlic  work  contains,  we  shall  only 
ailvert  to  a  curious  fact  to  which  relercnce  is  made  in  The 
Modern  Traveller**;  rj2.  that  the  bouse  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Moscow  Hible  Society,  was  formerly  Im  Chancellerie  Secrete^ 
or  oflice  of  secret  iift’airs,— a  species  of.  Star-chamber  or  In- 
cpiisition ;  and  that  the  very  individual  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  Hibics  was  himself  once  a  prisoner  in  one  of  its  subterra¬ 
nean  cells,  on  the  charge  of  giving  circulation  to  books  that 
were  calculated  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
orthodox  Greek ’Church  I  We  have  already  expressed  our 
conviction  of  the  reliance  tlmt  may  in  general  l>e  placed  on  Mr. 
W  ilson*t  statements;  we  might,  however,  if  our  space  allowed, 
ptdiil  out  a  few  oversights  with  which  he  is  chargeable.  Had 
it  not  been  for  oiir  ultimately  discovering,  at  the  end  of  the 
st  coml  volume,  diurnal  ol>servation8  on  the  state  of  the  ther- 
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mometer,  wc  should  have  foiiiul  it  impossible  to  determine  the 
dates  of  Ins  visit  to  the  diiferent  })lAces  through  which  bo 
passed.  The  Appendix  contains  seventeen  royal  letters,  written 
by  Eliznl>eth,  Mary,  and  Charles,  copied  from  the  autographs 
in  the  Imj>erial  library,  sonic  of  which  will  be  perused  with 
interest. 

“  St.  Petersburgh  ”  by  Dr.  Granville,  is  a  work  of  very  dif* 
ftMcnt  preteusions.  We  allude  not  to  the  nine  and  twenty 
titles  of  the  Author,  with  an  additional  &c.,  blazoned  on  tho 
title-page;  to  the  seventy  superb  engravings  with  which  the 
volumes  are  embellished;  or  to  the  itnperial  and  noble  person¬ 
ages,  professional  gentlemen,  and  celebrated  characters  to  whom 
it  introduces  us ;  but,  taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  books  of  travels,  that  have  recently  been  laid  on  our 
table. 

At  the  conclusion  of  what  in  London  is  called  *  the  Season’, 
in  1827,  Dr.  Ciranville,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  so  forth,  left  England,  to  attend  professionally 
Count  Michael  Woron/ow',  a  distinguished  Russian  nobleman 
high  in  the  military  service  of  his  sovereign,  who,  with  tho 
Countess,  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  this  country.  Passing 
through  Flanders,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine, 
Prussia,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  he  reached  8t. 
I’ctcrsburgh  on  the  27lh  of  October;  and,  after  remaining  in 
that  capital  till  the  1  Itli  of  December,  returned  to  England  by 
way  of  Poland,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Frankfort,  and  Paris.  The 
reasons  whicli  induced  him  to  publish  an  account  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  he  states  to  be,  a  desire  to  communicate  to  others  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  observations,  a  little  ambition,  and  a  wish  to  prove, 
that  although  he  left  his  ordinary  business  for  nearly  four 
months,  he  was  not  altogether  idle  during  that  period. 

Though  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburgh  occupied  little 
more  than  six  weeks,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  had  with  its  in¬ 
habitants  was  necessarily  limited,  he  appears  to  have  made  the 
most  of  his  time;  directing  his  attention  to  every  object  which 
^  presents  itself  to  tl>e  eye,  or  interests  the  mind  of  the  trave4kir,‘ 
aTui  taking  notes  for  a  minute  description  oi’  the  public  build¬ 
ings  and  public  institutions,  the  external  habits  of  society,  and 
the  more  prominent  manners  and  characters  of  individuals. 
Comparing  his  picture  of  the  more  obvious  features  of  the  topo¬ 
graphy,  and  the  character  of  the  different  establishments,  civil, 
military,  aiid  ecclesiastical,  wdiich  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  with  the  information  wre  have  olHainoti  from  other 
sources,  wc  hesitate  not  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  ‘things’,  not  perhaps  altogether  ‘as  they  arc*,  but 
as  they  appeared  to  the  Autlior,  we  are  furivished  with  itatcnusals 
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on  which  a  coiisidernblc  degree  of  reliance  can  be  phiced  ;  and 
ceruinlvy  his  book  contains  a  fullness  and  variety  of  inform¬ 
ation  relative  to  the  wonders  of  the  Imperial  City  of  the  North, 
which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  from  any  other  work  in  the 
English  language.  Whatever  Dr.  Oranville  saw  with  his  ovhi 
eyes  (and  most  of  what  he  describes  comes  under  this  head) 
may  l>e  received  with  the  less  quidification,  since,  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  had  visited 
ninny  foreign  parts,  he  was  prepared  to  take  very  different  views 
of  things  from  those  w’hicli  are  often  adopted  by  such  persons  as 
have  not  previously  crossed  the  Channel,  or  been  at  the  dist¬ 
ance  of  many  miles  from  the  paternal  hearth.  But  we  cannot 
resist  the  conviction,  that  there  are  other  things  which  he  did 
not  see,  or  seeing,  did  not  choose  to  communicate ;  and  some 
which  he  evidently  contemplated  through  the  vision  of  others. 
His  connexion  with  the  Count,  and  the  intercourse  which  he 
enjoyed  with  many  of  the  nobility,  his  introduction  at  Court, 
anil  the. flattering  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the  most 
distinguished  and  illustrious  members  of  the  imperial  family, — 
how  great  soever  might  have  been  the  advantages  they  yielded 
him  in  certain  respects,  necessarily  involved  him  in  almost  in¬ 
superable  (liniculiies,  in  regard  to  his  obtaining  of  a  full-orbed 
view  of  the  real  state  of  many  things  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
distinctive  lineaments  of  the  Russian  character,  and  the  effects 
of  a  certain  system  of  education  and  government,  to  which 
other  travellers  have  given  a  very  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
luinence,  are  here  almost  entirely  passed  over,  as  whaf  coulil 
not  indeed  be  seen  and  examined  in  the  course  of  a  few*  weeks. 
It  would,  certainly,  have  been  wise  in  Dr.  Clranville,  not 
to  advert  at  all  to  points  connected  with  official  men  and 
official  measures ;  as  liis  experience  must  have  been  very  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  and  much  that  he  advances  on  these  subjects,  hap¬ 
pens  to  run  directly  counter  to  the  experience  of  persons  who 
have  enjoyeil  more  favourable  opportunities  of  observation  and 
research. 

On  the  subject  of  espiona^e^  our  Author  and  Mr.  Wilson 
are  completely  at  issuer  Because  it  was  well  known  that  he 
visited  every  establishment  and  saw  a  great  variety  of  people, 
took  notes  of  every  thing  with  a  view  to  publication,  scribbled, 
as  he  states,  in  his  room  daily  several  hours  together,  left  his 
apartments  open  anil  his  papers  unsecured,  and  yet  met  with 
no  vexatious  interference, — he  imagines,  forsooth  !  that  he  was 
not  subjected  to  any  domiciliary  visit : — as  if  the  Russian  spies 
would  have  been  absolutely  stupid  enough  to  carry  on  their 
Inisiness  before  his  eyes;  or,  as  if  his  being  a  resident  in  the 
house  of  a  nobleman,  prcventeil  his  being  under  tlie  sun'rillntice 
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of  ll»e  police,  nml  his 'papers  from  lH>ing  examined  bv  its 
n^iits — some  of  tlie  Count’s  own  servants.  Most  persons  who 
have  been  in  Russia,  know  certainly  and  positively,  nnt!  some 
of  them  experimentally,  that  n  system  of  the  most  rt  lined  and 
ihorotigli-pnceil  espionage  doc'S  exist  at  St.  Pelcrsbiirgh,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  credibility  of  the  following  statements  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  is  rather  unceremoniously  nltacked  by  the  Doc¬ 
tor  in  reference  to  ibis  subject. 

*  Wc  hired  u  domcstiqiic  de  place  at  live  rubles  a  day.  These 
fellows  being  uniformly  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  are  mere  spies  on 
strangers  ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  police  were  informed  not 
only  of  every  place  wc  visited,  but  all  the  remarks  we  uttered  ;  a 
hint  that,  it  is  trusted,  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  future  travel¬ 
lers.  We  learned,  loo,  that  the  police  were  daily  at  our  hotel,- 
making  special  int|uiries  concerning  what  we  were  about ;  and  us  I 
was  frequently  engaged  in  writing,  this  circumstance  occasioned  the 
most  violent  suspicions'.  One  morning  the  mistress  of  the  hotel  en¬ 
tered  my  apartment  in  great  agitation,  exclaiming,  **  Oh,  prenvz 
garde,  preih'z  garde.  Monsieur,  je  vous  pric."  On  asking  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  she  acquainted  me  with  the  danger  of  writing  so  much  ; 
adding,  that  she  was  under  the  greatest  apprehension  that  the  oflicers 
would  pay  n  e  u  domiciliary  visit,  and  seize  on  all  my  papers,  os  they 
had  lately  done  to  an  English  gentleman  there,  u  short  time  pre¬ 
vious.  I  must  confess  that,  hearing  this,  I  was  not  altogether  easy, 
especially  on  recollecting  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  behaviour  cxircised 
tow'ards  my  tw'o  countrymen,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and 
was  apprehensive  that  I  might  share  a  similar  fate, — be  hurried  out  of 
the  country, — even  if  not  ordered  to  travel  in  the  direction  of  Sibe¬ 
ria.  On  the  landlord  and  her  husband  again  strongly  cautioning  me, 

1  considered  it  to  he  no  more  than  prudent  to  attend  to  the  w'arning 
in  time  ;  and  therefore  represented  the  matter  to  our  ambassador,  re¬ 
questing  to  be  informed  how  1  should  act  under  these  circumstances. 
From  him  I  learned  that  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  minister, 
had  been  making  enquiries  relative  to  me ;  but  was  assuml  that,  in 
consequence  of  nis  representations,  I  might  rest  perfectly  easy.  Still, 
although  my  fears  were  removed,  1  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  my 
steps  were  constantly  watched,  until  the  very  moment  of  our  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  capital.  Such  is  the  system  of  espionage  kept  up  in 
this  country,  that  if  a  servant  he  despatched  witli  a  letter,  especially 
if  in  a  hurry,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  lie  takes  It  to  the  governor,' 
who  opens  it,  sam  ceremonie,  looks  into  the  contents,  and  thus  l>e- 
comes  ac(piainted  with  your  private  sentiments  or  uflairs.  The  go¬ 
vernment  appear  to  have  persons  scattered  in  all  ({uarters,  whoso 
office  it  is  to  report  whatever  occurs  ;  so  that  nothing,  however  trifling, 
escapes  its  cognizance  :  besides  which,  it  is  to  be  apprebunded  that 
these  public  scrutinizers  do  not  alw'uys  adhere  to  mere  facts,  but  in¬ 
dulge  in  surmises  prejudicial  to  innocent  individuals ;  and  woe  be  to 
him  whom  they  mark  out  as  the  object  of  their  vengeance.  At  the 
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saim*  timi‘  ihnt  tucli  a  system  destroyi  all  private  confiticneo,  ami 
optMiK  a  wide  door  to  perfidy  and  treaclterv,  it  is  rcuily  disgraceful 
ill  any  jtovernment  to  have  recourse  to  such  low  and  paltry  artitices, 
which  are  quite  as  much  calculated  to  entrap  the  innocent  and  un> 
wary,  as  to  check  those  who  arc  cvillv  disposed.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  379— :ksi. 

W’e  hope  the  hint  hero  given  will  not  he  thrown  away  on 
such  as  may  visit  the  Hussian  tioininioii’#,  and  that  they  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  he  ]nil  of!'  their  guard  hy  the  assurance 
ot  Dr.  (Unnville,  that  ‘things  are  not  mways  as  had  as  repre¬ 
sented.*  'I'he  cases  of  the  Hev.  Mr.  \Vilhy  and  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man,  lully  hear  us  out  in  our  view  of  this  mailer. 

‘  'rhe  post*,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  *nt  Trawenbourg  [ Wawenhonrg], 
where  we  halted  to  breakfast,  might  he  callcnl  the  house  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  gentleman  farmer  ;  and  we  w  ere  waited  upon  by  two  genteel 
girls,  the  postmaster’s  daunbters.  Here  wc  beeamc  somewhat 
alarmed  at  nearing  that  an  Knglishman  had  been  arrested  while  tra¬ 
velling,  and  detained  some  weeks  under  this  very  roof,  by  the  police, 
from  whom  he  sntferetl  many  indignities.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
a  clergyman  of  excellent  character,  and  wliom  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  know  ing  personally,  was  returning  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
hail  btvn  spending  the  w  inter  w  ith  a  family  of  rank,  and  was  going 
to  I’aris  in  company  with  a  Frenchman,  when,  before  he  rcacherl  the 
frontier,  be  was  rudely  seized  hy  a  poliec  officer,  who  forced  him  to 
rhang<'  his  route,  and  accompany  him  to  Piga.  In  this  dilemma  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  coinpnnion  dr  ro?//j^rand  was  hurried,  like 
a  felon,  into  a  cart  w  it  bout  springs.  Peing  greatly  overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  could  not  proceed,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
spot.  Fverx’  rule  of  propriety  or  common  decency  was  disregarded  ; 
his  papers  were  laid  hold  of,  and  he  was  as  rigidly  examined,  ns  if  a 
charge  of  high  treason  had  been  brought  against  him.  The  officer 
procetnled  to  Itiga  to  report  what  had  occurred.  No  explanation 
whatever  could  be  obtained,  why  a  British  subject,  a  gentleman  of 
character,  and  n  minister  of  religion,  against  whom  not  the  shadow 
of  a  charge  could  be  brought,  as  to  any  thing  of  a  criminal  nature, 
should  he  thus  treated.  Another  instance  of  exceedingly  tyrannical 
and  most  oppressive  conduct  tow  ards  a  British  subject  travelling  in 
Hussia.  is  that  of  Mr.  Holman,  the  well-knowm  traveller;  and  what 
rendered  the  outrage,  in  this  instance,  more  aggravating  and  unfed- 
ing,  is  that  he  is  deprived  of  siglit,  and  ought,  therefore^  to  have  cx» 
cited  sympathy  and  commiseration  rather  than  mistrust.  Independ¬ 
ently  also  of  this  severe  affliction,  his  deportment  is  so  mild  and  amiable, 
that  there  could  not  exist  any  reasonable  pretence  for  the  harshneff 
and  severity  cxerciseel  towards  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
apprchendetl,  like  a  criminal,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  whither 
he  had  rated  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  infirmities,  and  was 

hurried  back  through  Hussia  and  Poland,  under  the  sunreiliance  of 
an  offiexT  of  police,  to  Vienna.  Even  in  this  huter  city  he  was  not 
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pcnwiucil  to  remain,  ic>  t'ormiilablc  tiui  this  iint'ort unate  and  helplines 
individual  ap{>ear  to  the  governments  of  Russia  and  Austria/ 

Vol.  17.i  — 175. 

Tliat  banislunetUs  to  Siberia  for  causes  ihc  most  trifling,  are 
still  practised,  the  following  curious  fact,  on  the  truth  of  which 
our  readers  may  place  the  fullest  dependence,  furnishes  a 
striking  and  melancholy  premf. 

‘  'fo  shew  that  even  a  joke  cannot  be  uttered  with  impunity,  I  will 
liere  relate  an  anecdote,  communicated  to  me  on  uncpiestionuble  au¬ 
thority.  Ill  1823,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  three  mi¬ 
nisters  were  proposed  us  members  ;  on  wliich  the  vice-president,  a 
man  of  eonsiderahlc  talent,  and  far  more  of  the  artist  than  the  cour¬ 
tier,  objected  to  their  admission,  us  being  (juite  unqualified.  It  was 
urged,  in  reply,  that  they  were  near  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and 
might  be  of  use  to  the  institution.  In  some  desultory  conversation 
after  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  the  vice-president,  animadverting 
on  the  ineligibility  of  those  wlio  had  been  nominutcHl,  said  that  the 
Academy  might  as  well  have  elected  the  emperor*s  coacliman,  as  he 
too  was  near  his  person,  and  quite  as  much  an  artist  os  the  indivi¬ 
duals  in  question.  This  pleasantry  did  not  fail  to  reach  the  cars  of 
Miloradovich,  and  the  unfortunate  wit  was  summoned  before  him, 
and  asked  whether  he  really  uttered  the  remark  imputed  to  him. 
Disdaining  to  have  recourse  to  any  subterfuge,  he  replied  that  he 
had,  hut  quite  jocosely,  and  without  in  the  least  intending  to  reflect 
on  those  to  whom  it  was  applied.  This,  however,  availed  nothing : 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  8t.  Petersburgh  in  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  proceed  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  Siberih,  as  being  best  adapted  to 
piTMins  of  his  ll\eiy  temjierament.  It  is  suspected,  however,  that  no 
notice  would  have  been  taken  of  what  hud  passed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  president,  who  was  jealous  of  his  talents,  and  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  gel  him  e.xpelled  fron  the  institution. 

Vol.  II.  pp.  139,  14^).  (Note  ) 

AVc  shall  only’  add,  that  this  took  place  in  one  of  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  that  the  learned  counsellor  of 
state  who  was  thus  punished  for  an  hone’s!  attempt  to  preserve 
the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  institutiou  over  which  he  presided, 
soon  died  of  a  broken  heart  iu  the  laud  of  his  exile. 

But  we  must  uow  lay  Indore  our  readers  an  extiact  or  two 
from  tlie  work  of  Dr.  Granville,  containing  a  description  of 
some  of  those  objects  respecting  which  he  cun  have  laUnire<i 
under  no  mistake,  'i'he  following  |>fiiH>rafnic  view  of  llie  city, 
obtained  from  the  elevatc*d  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  will  give 
them  some  idea  of  the  spirited  manner  of  the  work. 

*  A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  the  Count  requested  one  of  hi# 
aide-de-camps,  the  Prince  Herheoulid/.efl,  a  Circussiun  nobleman, 
whose  amiable  dis(K)sition  and  retiiufd  manners  have  won  liiui  lb#  af¬ 
fections  of  u  large  circle  of  friends,  to  accompany  a  medical  friend 
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find  mv!«oir%to  «oo  the  inti*nor  of  tho  Admiralty.  Tho  elevated 
tower  oriliis  Imildinj;  otl’ers  an  excellent  opportunity  ot*  taking  a  pe- 
riscopie  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  city  ;  we  at  the  same  time  ascended 
to  the  external  gallery  placctl  around  the  lantern,  which,  surmount¬ 
ing  the  dome,  serves  as  a  base  to  the  beautitul  and  richly  g  It  spire 
that  rises  iVotn  this  point ,  c’ighty-tive  feet  high.  In  this  situation,  we 
found  ourselves  at  ixn  elev.ition  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  fiTt 
above  the  levtd  of*  the  Nieva;  and  never  did  a  more  magnificcni 
speetat'le  greet  tlie  eyt*  of* an  en<puring  traveller,  than  burst  upon  us, 
when  w  e  stepped  out  on  the  <'ireular  balcony.  'Die  day  w  as  one  of* 
the  finest  se<*n  in  tliis  climate.  An  uninterrupted  sunshine  lighted 
up  ^vcr^  part  of  the  surrounding  panorama,  and  there  was  a  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  atmospluMv  which  made  every  objeet  still  more  eon- 
spi<'uou«. 

*  'rhe  first  impres*?ion  rec(‘ive<l  on  looking  around,  when  hundreds 
of' tine  palaces,  colonnailcs,  statues,  and  towering  spires,  x^  ith  not  a 
f'exv  spi'einu'ns  of*  the  pure  (»rt‘cian  style  of  building,  attract  the  at¬ 
tention,  would  le.>«l  oiu‘  to  imagine  oneself' sudilenly  transported  tea 
newly  t  ri  cte»l  city  of'tircece,  in  the  time  of’ IVrieles.  lUit  when  we 
cimneetitl  those  di Derent  objects  with  the  long,  straight,  and  xvido 
stn'cts,  flanked  with  houses  of  various  but  generally  Itandsomc  d(‘- 
signs — when  we  marked  the  bustle  of*  the  multitude — the  great  and 
motley  variety  of*  costumes,  most  t>f'  them  picturesque — the  hizar- 
rn'ir  ot*  the  different  vehicles  that  glidexi  before  us,  some  training 
silently  along  the  handsome  area  that  lay  immediately  beloxv  us,  in- 
tei*sccting  each  other  in  .a  thousand  tlirections  ;  others  rapidly  cours¬ 
ing  on  low  xvheels  xx  ith  horses  that  are  taught  antics  and  gambols  in 
their  coarse — .anti  noxx*  and  then  a  stately  carriage  draxvn  by  four 
horses,  gnidetl  bx*  a  long  beardi'd  coachman,  who>e  xx  aist  is  com- 
pressi'd  by  a  silkt'n  sash,  w  ith  a  stptare  cap  of  crimson  velvet  placed 
diagonally  on  his  head,  and  xvho  xvas  heart!  urging  the  tlistant  leaders 
under  the  control  of  a  little  urchin  ;  wc  wore  recalled  in  our  imagi- 
natuxn  to  ]xrcsent  timi's  anti  to  reality,  anti  xve  surxTvotl  xvith  admi¬ 
ration  this  yonngi'vt  of  rhe  Kuropcan  capitals,  and  the  capital  of  the 
largO'-t  empire  in  Kurope. 

‘  The  prcxaicnce  of  the  light  anti  soff  tints  w  ith  \x  hlch  most  of 
the  piihlic  huihiiTigs  arc  painted,  give  to  the  city  a  gay  .and  refresh¬ 
ing  aspect.  Immetliatelv  in  front  of  us  three  nohle  streets,  dieerg- 
ing  like  rays  fronx  ..  centre,  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
open  to  tlu*  view  the  facades  of  churches  and  palaces  without  num¬ 
ber,  and  present  lines  of  dw  elling-houscs  of  the  first  magnitude, 
’riu'se  arc  mostly  built  of  stone,  or  are  of  brick  stuccoed  over. 
'I  imber  funises  are  only  perceived  in  a  few  of  the  distant  suburbs  of 
the  l.itteiiu'i.  and  Narfskei  districts,  or  in  the  more  rt  inotc  parts  of 
the  N  ju;>iliefskt)i  and  Peterbourskoi  Islands.  Although  higher  than 
the  houses  in  London,  those  of  I*etcrsburgh  have  seldom  nion 
than  tw  o  storlt*s.  tiie  elevation  of  each  of  xx  hicii  is  consequently  con- 
sulemfile.  'fhese  are  trequciiily  ornamented  with  handsome  bal¬ 
conies.  and  ligfit  hauistrades  surround  the  fiat  roofs,  w  hich  are  gene¬ 
rally  covered  with  sheet  iron,  painU'd  green  or  red.  Columns  arc 
proiiist'ly  introituced  ;  Out  tiieir  application  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
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piliu'ipal  story,  being  seldom  omplovc<\  for  the  construction  of  por¬ 
ticos  before  tlu*  principal  entrance. 

*  'fbe  number  of  spires,  domes,  and  tow  ers,  with  which  the  general 
map  ol  ilu‘  city  is  interspersetl,  give  to  the  uholc  a  pleasing  variety. 
'The  Uy/.antine  bulbous  cupolas  distinguish  those  dedicated  to  the 
t i reco-K ussian  communion  from  the  other  churches.  One  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  this  modern  l^almyra  are  indeed  its  churches. 
Sei*n  from  an  ('mincncc,  the  Greek  churches  appear,  both  far  and 
m*;u,  with  an  imposing  aspect,  alike  removed  from  the  masterpieces 
<»f  Ciotliic  architecture  and  the  modern  temples.  I'ive  domes,  the 
central  one  of  which  is  higher  than  the  others,  ami  of  larger  pro¬ 
portions,  in  many  instances  gilt  with  profusion,  woulil  remind  one  of 
the  moxpu's  of  C'onslanlinople,  hut  that  the  (Jrcck  Cross  towers  here 
in  proud  triumph  over  the  Ottoman  Crescent,  We  were  struck  with 
tlic  tine  appcar.incc  t>f  the  several  military  barracks,  and  the  riding- 
housi  ailjoining  those  winch  belong  to  the  several  cavalry  regiments 
of  (iiiaiils  stationcil  in  the  capital,  'i'iie  uniform  beauty  of  these 
huiUiings,  mo>t  of  which  have  been  erected  by  eminent  arcliitects,  is 
M'r\  remarkable,  'flic  scjuarcs  and  gardens,  seen  to  interrupt  the 
monotony  of  large  ma^ses  of  dwellings  and  streets,  form  at  the  same 
time  a  numbiT  of  important  openings  in  the  great  map  of  the  city, 
tm  whieii  the  e>  e  dwells  witli  pleasure.  We  particularly  noticed,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  our  station,  and  on  the  hank  of'  tiie  Moika,  the 
imperi.il  Mews,  witii  tlie  church  belonging  to  it,  one  oi  the  most  su- 
})cii)  specimens  of  architecture  existing  in  St.  Petersburgh :  its  run¬ 
ning  portico,  of  the  order  of  Pestum,  is  unequalled  in  buiuly.  The 
summer-gardens,  and  tlie  Castle  of  St.  Michael  near  them,  the  plea¬ 
sure-grounds  belonging  to  the  recently  finished  and  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Giand  Duke  Michael,  are  likew  ise  seen  grouped  on 
this  spot.  The  wide  Pontauka,  with  its  many  granite  bridges,  inarkK 
the  boundary  of  this  district,  beyond  which  the  view  stretches  to  the 
old  and  new  Arsenal,  to  the  Taurida  palace  and  its  park,  and  furliier 
still  to  the  splendid  convent  of  Saiolnun  Turning  gently  round  over 
the  neighbouring  scenery,  the  elevated  church  of  St.  Alexander  Nc- 
voski  with  its  monastery,  cemetery,  and  cloister,  caught  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  w  hiic  in  the  intermediate  ground  w  e  observed  the  long  line  of 
shops  of  the  (iostinoidwor,  tlie  lower  of  the  Towii-iiall,  the  private 
palace  of  Anitchkoff,  belonging  to  the  Ciiiperor,  siie  hetuiciicular 
front  of  the  C  athcdral  of  our  Lady  of  Cosan,  tlie  13uuk  of  Assignats, 
the  handsome  building  of  the  Poor's  Hospital,  and  that  of  the  Jnsti- 
tute  of  St.  Catherine.  Directing  our  attention  to  the  south-western 
part  of  the  city,  new  wonders  oflered  themselves  to  our  view. 
Tlu  colossal  pile  of  marble  forming  purl  of  the  inUmded  new  church 
of  .Si.  Isaac,  the  Pailadian  structure  of  the  Post-oHice,  the  bariucLs 
and  riduig-house  of  the  (iujUcs  a  chexHtlf  the  great  and  liaiidsoiiie 
portlcoofthe  Opera,  with  the  picturesque  cliuich  of'  St.  Nicliolus 
i.ot  far  distant  froiii  it,  succcs.dvely  presented  tiiemselves  as  objecU 
for  our  admiration.  Tiie  scene,  too,  in  this  direction,  is  pltusingly 
\aricu  by  the  many  intersecting  canals  wiiicii  meet  to  miiigle  their 
w  aiers  with  those  of  the  gulf  placcil  at  the  extreme  point  of  our  pic- 
tare,  and  forming  its  distant  lioriaom 

‘  Wt  left  with  regret  our  elevated  station,  when  pleasure  and  eur- 
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l*riir  linil  rivi*foH  Tor  nearly  an  liofir  to  the  rontemplation  of  n  livinjj 
pmiorninn,  to  m'o  whirh  ainno,  it  is  not  too  much  to  j»nv,  that  a  yonrney 
of'  miles  is  not  too  ^reat  a  sacrihce.*  \'oK  1.  pp.  tt-f'— 

I'rom  this  oronpo  of  singularly  rnnonificont  and  interesting 
ol)jc('ts»  we  select,  as  a  spocinu'n  of  the  Author’s  talent  for  nii- 
mite  thscriplion,  the  triumph  of  modern  arrhitocture  in  St. 
l\‘tcrshurgh  -  the  palace  begun  attd  completed  uitder  the  late 
Kmperor,  ami  now  oeeupicil  by  the  (» rand-duke  Michael,  anti 
hence  callotl  Palais  \Iirlff*l. 

*  The  arehiteet  of  this  important  and  recent  embellishment  of  the 
rnpitnh  Mon«.  Itossi,  was  so  kind  as  to  accompanv  me  in  my  visit  to 
it,  and  presentetl  me  with  some  original  drawings,  made  on  a  larpc 
scale,  of  the  elevation,  set'tion^,  and  plans  of  the  bnihling,  with  rts 
extensive  ofhees,  elegant  riding-hon«e,  and  pleasnre-gronnds. 
means  of  these,  and  with  his  personal  ascictanee,  1  was  enabled  to 
take  the  following  note<  on  the  spot,  and  also  to  proenre  a  sketch  of 
the  facade  of  the  pnlnee,  V  hirh  forms  the  frontispiece  plate  to  the 
se<'ond  volume  o1*  these  Travels. 

*  The  choice  of  a  ^ittmtion  for  erecting  a  statelr  resi<lenee,  In¬ 
tended  for  the  nse  of  his  Impc'rial  vonnger  brother,  was  left  hv  the 
late  b'mperor  to  Monwienr  llossi  himself,  who  selected  the  present 
<pot,  which  was  formerly  a  niornss.  Hr  the  elevation  of  one  of  the 
fTn<*st  hnildings  ot’the  present  dav,  the  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  a  garden  and  plensirre-gronnds  behind  it,  and  the  formation  of  a 
large  square  in  front,  planted  in  the  centre  in  the  Vmelish  style,  and 
flanked  with  handsome  private  mansions  on  three  of  Us  sides;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  opening  of  new  and  fine  streets  leading  to  it — tKat 
c'ruinent  arehiteet  has  given  to  this  part  of  the  city  a  grandetir, 
w  hich  nf  once  strikes  the  stranger,  .and  in  n  partictilar  manner  arrests 
l)is  nttention.  Vo  rhoier  of  situation  could  he  more  happy,  whether 
in  reference  to  the  palace  and  the  dignified  individual  who  was  to 
♦wrupv  it,  or  to  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  it  so  materially  em- 
hellishf's.  'n)e  distance  from  the  Imperial  palaces,  the  r.athedml, 
nod  the  gn*nt  public  w  ulks,  is  inconsiderable.  The  house  is  plncetl 
a  short  way  between  the  Imperial  n»ews  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
castle  formerly  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Paul  on  the  east;  tmd 
its  e\tensi%’e  pleasurt'-gnuinds  reach  to  the  quay  of  the  Moika  canal, 
which  separates  tliem  from  the  Chrwip  Hr  Mars  and  the  summcff- 
gardens.  l^ides  the  handsome  square  in  front  of  the  palace,  a 
wide  street  is  intended  to  he  opened  facing  it,  which  will  pass  he- 
tweeii  the  C'atholic  and  Armenian  churches,  and,  crossing  the  Ne- 
voskoi  Prospekt,  will  join  the  projected  improvement  in  the  imme- 
dintt  neighhouriiood  of  the  lUissian  shops.  For  convenience  there¬ 
fore,  for  iicalth,  and  agrecablencss  of  neighbourhootl,  the  situation 
<»f  the  new  paia^’e  is  beyond  question  the  best  that  could  hare  been 
selected  in  the  capital,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  judicious  discri¬ 
mination  of  the  architect.  Nor  is  this  a  triding  merit  on  his  part; 
since  we  nrt'  perpetually  seeing  architects  of  tlic  first  reputation 
nlactng  mngniHccnt  edifices  in  sttuatiuiis  w  Uich  accord  neitln*r  with 
the  splendour  of  the  budding,  nor  the  objects  ibr  which  they  an 
i*rectyfl. 
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•  The  ms^rnitioont  urnictnpc  wbrcK  Monsieur  Hofc*!  hns  raiseil  on 
to  bivrmrohk'  r  spot,  presentv  a  facade  fifty-tn-o  snjencs,  or  Sbi  Teot 
H)  Irnpfb.  an<l  ronsisfv  of  a  main-hodv,  or  corps  He  ant!  tnn 

prou'ctinp  winpi.  The  former  is  tinited  to  the  latter  hv  pavilions, 
without  any  interruption  in  the  line  of  commnnieation  ;  and  by  its 
proieetion  toward  the  wiiips,  forms,  with  the  main  body  of  the  build- 
IIU5,  a  soaciouh  court,  which  is  separated  from  the  street  by  a  lo!\y 
milinc  ot'east  iron,  connected  by  colossal  pillars,  representing  fas- 
<*w*.  in  wbicb  the  beauty  of  workmanship  eqtials  the  richness  of  the 
design.  Ill  the  centre  of  this  railing,  four  aquarr  granite  piers,  sur- 
innunted  by  handsome  trophies,  form  the  grand  entrance  into  the 
court,  around  which  the  carriages  drive  on  the  left  or  right  side,  and 
sot  liown  under  a  covered  archway  in  front  of  the  ground  or  base¬ 
ment  stnrv.  This  story,  rusticated  bv  bori/ontal  lines  only,  and 
ver\  lofty,  contains  on  the  left  the  ordinary  dwellir\g  apartments  of 
tiu  iirand-ducheiu,  and  on  tlie  right  those  of  the  i^rand-duke.  The 
window^,  b\  their  boldness  and  size,  benpeak  the  magnitude  of  thofn* 
ai>arttTU'nt>.  Upon  the  basement  story  is  placed  tl^  stale  door,  of 
tin  (!orinthian  order,  with  an  octostvie  portico  in  the  centre,  of  Uie 
greatest  beauty,  resting  on  the  rusticated  iirchwiiy  of  the  ground 
story,  and  having  on  each  iidi*  of  it  u  Maries  of  seven  handsome  |>ii- 
lar»,  r.ontmueci  a:,  far  a>  the  pavilions,  w'ith  seven  lofty  arcirod  wiii- 
aowv,  oni'  ill  OHcb  intcrcoliimniatiun.  The  order  it.  not  crooned 
cither  l>\  a  second  tiour  or  an  attic,  but  by  an  entabiature  of  rich 
coiutniction,  under  which  and  alum  llu.  wuidow^  a  vide  apace  in¬ 
tervene^,  which  tilled  up  with  ti  rumiing  has-relief.  The  portico 
i^  surmounted  by  u  well-profiiirtiuned  pedimenu  tizid  m  elegant  ba- 
Uistradi  runs  along  tIu*  tup  of  the  building  and  eouct'als  the  roof. 
Tin  tw(>  largi  pavilion.'  couaiai  likewiae  of  a  ground  and  state  floor, 
in  continuation  of  those  oi*  the  muin  building,  to  vLicb  they  arc 
uiiiten,  ami  ncyoiui  wliich  they  project  aeveral  i'eet.  On  the  state 
hoor  ot  these  paviiion>  there  are  no  piliura,  uiiii  only  tiaec  windows, 
Uu  centix'  of  which  k>  a  triple  Veiietiun  arched  winduv  ,  rming  to  the 
architravL  ot  tiu  entahiaturu,  and  cuiitriuliiig  favourably  with  the 
surroundiug  ot>]tcU.  The  witig^  an  of' tin  lioric  urdui^,  aud  rise  a 
little  higher  than  oue-iiaif  of  the  elevation  of  the  inuiu  buiidiiig. 
That  part  of  each  whig  which  trolli^  the  struei  h  very  eMawisive,  wad 
prefient.s  ti  ]loru  coiuiinadi;,  iiaiUtiuieii,  of  tin'  utiinM^l  ejUgauce  of 
proporiioQk,  ami  iieatiiea'^  of  execution.  A  laigc  porU  cucLtfiff  io  thu 
ccntix'  of  each  of  these,  serves  foi  tin*  iinne  lOidiuai/  ami 

egeess  ot' the  iniuate^  of  tin'  palace  uiid  their  carriages,  thegiaod  ch- 
tnauo  Hi  the  thre-couri  heiiig  only  used  un  sUilc  uccanioits. 

*  in  it."  interior,  this  imposing  suucIuk'  conibiites  thst 

decoration,  rich  aiui  oeuulil'ul  wurknniiisuip,  cuotly  uialeiuii,  mui  a 
pcotusion  ot  otliei  iiieau^,  uiiecied  by  cunsutuuiitie  akii],  mdl  the 
purest  uuic,  cuuiii  accomplish,  it  h  sciduiu  tluU,  hi  a  pi'hicuiy  pa- 
Uci'  OI  suai  niagiiiiuiic,  tin*  airaiigeiueut  of  iu  dittciiah  p*u.U  dauhe 
auule  tt>  unlit  oeauty  with  conveiuence,!— -display  uf  moIuUuJLurai 
gULUdeur  %iiLli  utility,  iu.tin  pieseiit  insUt*ct.  hoa.ciu',  all  tiih>  i^as 
ueeii  eficctcd  ;  ami  it  wouid  be  diilicuit  lo  Lad  hi  any  alia.i  capUaly 
or  evai  u  isi.  l^€iciShui|bJt  cumpieU',  ^u  cmidlsile  ^  apdcUtUai  as 
till  i  atai  Aluncl  oiler*  of  «i  phm,  evety  sub-divlsiuh  of 
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rtpially  u'L'Il  contrived  tor  its  indi vicinal  purpose,  and  neither  inter* 
teres  Hiih,  masks,  nor  otherwise  injures,  the  usofuiness  and  etlect  ot 
the  rest  or  of  any  part  of  it. 

‘  'file  princip.il  vestibule  within  the  grand  entrance  has  a  ciiaracter 
of  grandeur,  which  the  hold  double  Hight  of  granite  steps  occupying 
the  centre  teiuls  greatly  to  heighten.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
in  words  to  the  imposing  edect  of  tlie  grand  staircase,  around  three 
sides  of  which  1  xionds  a  wide'  gallery  with  handsome  c’oinnms,  sup¬ 
porting  the  Ifighly  ornauientt'd  roof,  raised  to  the  height  of  the  entire 
building,  fwo  statues  of  grc'at  merit,  representing  Achilles  and 
Hector,  by  lUi>sinn  sculptors,  decorate  this  part  of  the  building,  and 
the  lofty  walls  bear  a  ruuw'wg  fascia  of  bas-relief,  of  beautiful  exe¬ 
cution.  riu*  geiu  ral  ch'ect,  however,  is  mueh  diminished  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  slender  c  ommon  iron  bannister,  covered  with  a  nerrow 
mahogany  band-rail,  plaeed  along  tlie  stairs,  instc'ad  of  a  massive 
bronze  or  marble  balustrath*.  eallc'd  tor  by  the  colossrd  proportions  of 
every  other  part,  'fho  presence  of  the  commonest  sort  of  three 
burner  Aigaiui  lamps,  cased  in  tin,  snspendetl  between  the  columns 
of  the  tbrec*-M(h'd  gallery,  by  \cbieh  the  stairc  ase  is  lightcnl  at  night, 
is  also  injurious  to  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  Here,  nothing  short 
of*  some'  colossal  bron/.c  candelabra  ouglit  to  have  bc'cn  introduced, 
'fhesc  are  defc*cls  arising  rather  from  a  spirit  of  economy,  than  from 
an  inc'ongruous  taste  ;  and  nill  probably  bo,  as  they  arc  happily  sus- 
ca'plible  of  being,  rc'c  iitied  at  somot'ntnre  period, 

*  1  must  abandon  the  task  ot'  even  attempting  to  delineate  the 
manner  in  which  the  magnitiernt  suite  of  state-rooms  appearc'd  fitted 
up  as  they  burst  upon  me  in  succession,  wliilc  walking  over  this  ex¬ 
tensive  mansion  in  company  with  M.  'lossi  and  one  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  ollieers  oi  rank  in  the  establishment.  Every  style  and  com¬ 
bination  of  architectural  decoration,  in  the  form  of  the  rooms,  the 
iiUrodnction  of  columns,  the  composition  of  chimney-pieces,  the 
dimensions  of  the  areliTt rave's  and  piers  to  tlic  doors,  the  direction  of 
iViezcs,  the  projection  of  cornices,  and  the  situation  of  caryatides 
have  bc'cn  laid  nndiT  contribution,  and  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  this  mansion.  Ornamental  modern  painting  too  has  seldom, 
if  at  all,  been  c*arried  to  such  pert'ection  as  in  this  c’asc,  by  JScolti, 
X’ighi,  and  Mc'dici — ilircT  artists,  c'ach  in  bis  diderent  department 
far  superior  to  the  m.'ijority  of  decorative  fresco  and  oil-painters  of 
ino.lcrn  Italy.  fhe  ceilings  or  fiiafouds  ot’ the  former  are  exquisitely 
iH'anlifid,  and  It'avc  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  the  upper  part  of  the 
rooms  has  bc'cn  so  c'nrefully  attended  to,  their  lower  part  cannot  he 
said  tc>  have  bt'cn  neglected.  I'he  doors  are  inlaid  with  rose-wood, 
ebony,  mahogany,  and  other  handsome  woods  from  C  arelia,  as  well 
as  from  foreign  parts.  I'he  walls  of  the  largest  rooms  arc  of  scagliola, 
imitating  the  yellow  siena,  the  porto  venere,  the  verde  antico,  or  the 
bm'si  polisbecl  and  w  liitc  C'arrara  marble.  In  most  of  these  rooms, 
eoUmms  or  pila.-^lcrs  of  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  same  marble's,  have  been  intretduced,  surmounted  by 
cdi  capitals.  In  the  smaller  npariments,  costly  hangings  and  dra- 
pc'ric*s  cover  the  walls  ;  and  in  ail  of  them,  mirrors  of  astonishing 
magnitude,  picr-tnldes,  n;uic‘s,  and  superb  candelabra,  handsome 
fuulcuiis.  and  rich  carpels,  lackered  doors,  brilliant,  polished,  carved, 
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nm\  clivick'il  by  pililcii  frames  into  panels,  and  damask  ciirUiins,  im- 
|iarl  that  high  diameter  of  magnificence  to  the  whole,  whidi  one 
expects  to  find  in,  and  which  so  well  becomes  the  residence  of  a 
prince  so  nearly  allietl  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 

‘  I  ought,  however,  to  make  particular  mention  of  the  Ball-room, 
the  (ireat-hall  of  White  Marble,  the  State  Ik'd-room,  and  tite  prin¬ 
cipal  houHoir^  because  their  style  of  decoration  not  only  surpasses 
every  thing  1  have  seen  in  the  Tuilerie's,  or  any  of  the  other  royal 
palact'S  on  the  Continent,  but  is  likewise  perfectly  unique. 

‘  'I'he  first  of  these  rooms  is  a  parallelogram  of  considerable  size, 
'fhe  walls  are  wholly  incrusted  w  ith  imitative  marble  of  a  delicate 
blue  colour,  highly  polished,  and  eight  handsome  columns  are  placed 
at  each  end,  of  the  same  colour  and  material,  with  gilt  capitals. 
'I'welve  magnificent  candelabra  of  three  rows  of  sockets,  for  thirty 
lights  in  each,  of  w'ood  most  beautifully  carved  and  richly  gilt,  deco¬ 
rate  the  sides  and  end  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
panels  on  a  blue  ground,  each  panel  containing  several  interesting 
groups  and  arabesque  paintings  by  Scott i,  delightfully  executetl. 
'Hie  cornice  is  carved  in  the  most  masterly  style,  and  the  happy 
mixture  of' white  and  gold,  with  the  blue  tint  of  the  room,  is  particu¬ 
larly  effect i VC.  'Phe  Hoor  is  skilfully  inlaid  with  foreign  wood;  and 
the  most  splendid  mirrors,  filaced  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  room, 
multiply  the  enchanting  objects  to  an  intiiiite  series.  The  /aM/ewi/j, 
the  draperies,  and  curtains,  of  the  richest  muteriuls,  conqiletc  the 
dccomtions  of  the  apartment. 

*  The  (ireat  Hall,  or  IVincipal  State  Hoorn,  is  that  on  which 
Signor  Hossi  has  bestow’ed  all  his  ingenuity,  estro  (irchiiellnnicot  and 
classical  taste.  It  is  an  oblong  apartment  of  considerable  length, 
supported  at  each  end  by  two  detached  ("orinthian  columns  and  an 
architrave.  The  w^all  opposite  to  tlie  windows,  which  is  one  of  the 
longest  sides  of  this  parallelogram,  has  three  divisions.  I'he  centre, 
or  the  largest,  is  occupied  by  the  chimney,  surmounted  by  a  mirror 
of  unusual  dimensions,  richly  framed.  The  two  lateral  divisions, 
covered  with  beautiful,  even,  and  highly  polished  scagliola,  of  a 
dazzling,  and  of  the  purest  white,  and  distinguished  by  pilasters 
likewise  of  w  hite  scagliola,  are  embellished  by  groups  of  figures,  four 
fi*et  high,  painted  in  oil,  the  production  of  Vighi,  who  has  the  merit 
of  having  discovered  the  only  process ‘in  existence  for  permanently 
fixing  oil-painting  on  the  smooth  surface  of  w’hito  marble.  'J'liese 
figures  are  represented  on  arabesque  supports,  which,  with  other 
panelling  ornaments,  are  painted  in  the  richest  gold,  on  the  white 
scagliola,  by  the  same  artist.  At  each  end  of  the  room  another 
large  mirror  is  placed,  to  add  splendour  to  the  whole ;  and  here  also 
other  mythological  groups  are  seen  painted  in  the  same  style,  and  on 
the  same  kind  of  w  iiite  and  polished  ground.  The  plafond  is  covered 
with  u  profusion  of  gold  arabesque  figures  painted  in  oil.  The 
cornice  is  bold  and  rich,  the  w'hite  colour  of  which  is  relieved  in  a 
nKi8t«.riy  manner  by  the  gold.  Below  it  a  narrow  frieze  runs  round 
the  room  on  the  marble  walls,  having  a  ground  of  solid  gold,  over 
which  arc  painted  white  and  yellow  flowers,  shaded  with  a  mellow 
brown.  The  pavement  is  designed  with  large  roses  and  ocUgoual 
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ciivifiiont,  murkecl  by  inlaid  woods  of  very  expensive  kinds.  Botwem 
the  windows  stand  very  liandsome  pier-tables,  the  slabs  of  whii^b  are 
of  a  beautifully  coloured  opaque  blue  f^lnss,  more  than  an  inch  in 
tbickness.  In  tl»e  interval  bet'veen  the  t'ohimns,  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  is  placed  a  8n|>erb  sola,  richly  embroidered,  and  the  l>an};ing 
and  curtains  of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the  covers  of  tire  nmi-cbairs, 
are  of  corresponding  materials.  At  each  of  the  front  angles  starals 
a  niagnibcent  candelabrum  eompose<l  of  several  piet'cs  of  Sil>erian 
jasper,  of  great  beauty,  and  of  ormolu  very  skilfully  worked  and 
blended  with  the  jasper. 

•  rbe  State  lie<l»room  has  lost  its  original  appellation  since  the 
removal  of  the  State-btMl  from  it  by  order  of  the  (.irand-diicliesK, 
who,  with  her  Imperial  i'onsort,  dislikes  show’  and  unnecessary  pa- 
ra4le.  'Fhe  form  of  the  room  is  a  large  square ;  rich  silk  bangings, 
of  a  sky-blue  colour.  de|H'ml  from  the  light  airy  cornices,  and  arc 
eithcT  fashioned  in  festoons  ami  massive  draperies,  or  by  l>eing  drawn 
aside,  allow  the  white  marble  w'all  to  be  seen  coverml  w’itb  gold  ara- 
l>esquet,  and  Cupids  painted  in  oil.  'fbe  ceiling  is  in  character  with 
the  rest  ol*  the  n>om.  Bier-tables,  on  richly  carveil  and  gilt  pedes- 
tais ;  tw  o  exquisitely  tine  screens,  six  feet  high,  on  each  side  ot'  the 
central  sofa  and  table;  vasi's  an<l  candelalwas,  and  other  accessaries, 
complete  the  decorations  of  the  apartment,  tl>e  general  ertecl  ol' 
w  illed  is  ifUH>neeivahly  enchanting. 

•  rhe  iWand  1)iic)um(s’s  hotu^oir  follows,  reiaarkablc  for  the  sim- 
plieitv  ot'  its  ornaments,  nml  the  very  plix^sing  ettect  of  its  panelled 
walls  ol'  white  scagliola,  equally  dazxlmg  w'ith  tiuit  in  the  principal 
statc-rmim;  but,  unlike  it,  frt*e  from  nil  rich  dtH'oralion,  and  omhel- 
lishiHl  meiX'ly  hv  garlands  of  roses,  paintml  in  oil  on  its  polished  sur¬ 
face  by  the  same  artists,  Vighi  ami  Scotti. 

•  i  bis  styk'  of  painting  in  oil,  ami  giiding  on  w  hite  scagliola,  hat* 
not  iKxm  ixnployed  so  successt'ully  anywhere  else  as  it  Ims  l)een  in 
Si.  lVt4'rsburgii  within  tiie  itisi  few  years.  Uossi  has  the  merit  of 
liaving  intrmiucxHi  it;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that  if  used  spa¬ 
ringly  and  judiciously  in  the  mansions  ot'  the  great,  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  eddetive  kinds  of  internal  decoration.  His  Majesty  thi' 
King  of  Knglatid,  having  learned  from  report  the  existence  of  tht- 
splendid  rm)ii)  just  descriiKxi,  in  wiiich  tiiat  style  of  decoration  luul 
l>ecn  so  successfully  adopted,  with  tiiat  anxiety  to  promote  the  im- 
provenu^ui  of  the  eicgaiu  arts  ami  exquisite  taste  tor  them,  whidt 
iiavc  ever  distinguished  him,  caused  un  application  to  be  made, 
tlirough  the  Kussian  ambassador,  for  a  specimen  of  tlie  w  bite  scag¬ 
liola,  uihI  the  luaiiner  iu  w  hich  it  is  ornamented  by  giiding  aad  paint¬ 
ings  iu  oil.  A  square  block,  of  a  miHierate  size,  of  tiiis  species  of 
scagliola,  was  f»repured  under  tlie  direction  of  Kossi,  and  painted 
^H.'oui  and  Vighi  wiule  1  was  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  1  had  an 
op|x)rtuaity  of  seeing  tlie  process  employed.  Ttiis  specimen  reached 
I  Ids  country  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  was  ins|>ected  by  thr* 
Kmg,  b)  whose  couimana  it  was  delivered  over  to  Mr.  Nash,  who,  1 
understand,  doc^  not  litiuk  very  favourably  of  it.  Brobabiy  the  ettect 
ol  so  small  a  specunen  is  very  difiereut  from  tluit  produced  by  an 
ciuirc  and  very  large  room  decorated  in  the  saua;  uiunucr ;  and  that 
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circuinstancc  woiiUl  account  for  tlwi  aMc  architect  diiierinff  in  opi¬ 
nion  from  every  person  who  has  seen  the  apartments  themselves  as  to 
the  viiliio,  merit,  and  beauty  of  the  process.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
8nidi  white  scafriiola  has  as  yet  been  protioced  in  this  country,  either 
bv  the  Italian  or  Kn^lish  manufacturers;  and  still  leas  have  orna- 
montal  painters  succeeded  in  doing  that  upon  the  anrtace  of  acag- 
iioia,  which  Scotti  and  Vighi  have  effected.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tlterc- 
tbre,  that  when,  by  means  of  repeated  trials,  artists  in  this  country 
shall  liave  sucoeedeil  in  both  processes,  and  a  room  of  handsome 
proportions  and  construction  shall  have  been  decorated  with  them, 
the  intelligent  architect  before-mentioned  will  tee  reasons  to  alter 
his  present  opinion*^.  In  attempting  to  manufacture  the  white 
scogiiolu,  care  is  to  l>e  taken  to  select  the  proper  species  of  alabaster 
necessary  for  its  composition.  It  was  not  until  Signor  Kossi  disco¬ 
vered  a  fMirticular  sort  of  ainhaster,  found  in  great  abundance  in  tbo 
government  of  Kazan,  that  they  succt^eded  in  St.  Petersburgh  in 
forming  that  beautiful  white  scagliola,  free  from  the  slightest  tint  of 
any  colour,  or  soil,  and  with  u  surface  smooth,  highly  polished,  and 
not  waved  like  the  surface  of  ordinary  scagliola  w’alls,  whicli  has 
been  so  successfully  employed  in  tlie  PaUiis  MicheL  and  since,  also, 
in  some  of  tlic  apartments  of  the  Winter  Palace,  particularly  ia  those 
of  the  Kmpress-motiier.  Thinking  that  a  specimeD  of  the  Kazan 
alabaster  might  be  of  service  in  guiding  the  artists  in  England  in 
their  attempts  to  make  white  scagliola.  Signor  Rossi  was  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  large  block  of  it,  of  which,  however,  1  could  not  bring 
to  this  country  more  than  a  small  portion. 

*  The  apartments  in  which  the  Grand-duchess  Mk^el  habitually 
resides,  occupy  the  ground  or  basement  story  on  tl>e  leff  of  the  main 
huilding  and  corresponding  pavilion,  ‘'fiiis  Princess  was  at  the  time 
contiued  to  her  ruonts  by  severe  indisposition,  from  the  effects  of 
wliich  it  was  feared  tliat  she  might  not  soon  recover.  Those  of  Uie 
(i  rand-duke  are  on  tlie  principal  story',  and  cumniund  iroui  the  back 
of  the  building  a  magnibcent  view*  of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  tlie 
distant  Neva.  There  is  notliing  remarkable  in  tlieni,  as  the  Prince 
hates  ostentation.  1  observed  a  very  large  square  sitting-room  with 
strv'eral  large  tables,  and  a  plain  canip*bed,  placed  behind  a  screen, 
in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  room,  on  wliicii  the  Grand-duke  ganeraJly 
sleeps,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  iIk*  whole  suite  of  rooms,  iiK^ludiug  a 
well-assorted  and  neat  library,  every  thing  bespeaks  the  greatest 
simplicity.  Where,  however,  .the  Prince  has  displayed  pomp  aud 
parade  is  in  the  suite  of  afuirtnients  iimuodiatcly  below  these  fukhd  on 
the  ground  Hoor,  in  whid)  there  is  a  rich  and  very  iiitcrestuig  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  and  modem  uriiioiir,  uniforms,  luilitury  caps,  ac¬ 
coutrements,  arms,  and  every  kind  of  artillery  and  warlike  weapons, 
kept  ill  the  highest  order,  ami  neatly  arranged,  forming  a  a/up  d'wU, 
umqui'  of  its  kind.  These  are  the  principal  ohjocls  on  which  the 
(rrand-iiuke  loves  to  bestow  his  alteiilion  ;  and  he  ft|>ares  no  pains  to 


^  *  1  have  been  iuforoieii  that,  within  the  lost  mouth  or  two,  a  mo¬ 
del  of  the  room  iuelf  has  been  forwarded  from  6t.  Petcuburgh  to  bis 
Majesty.’ 
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bring  togctlier  whatever  may  suggest  improvement,  or  usef  ul  changes, 
in  a  department  which  is  in  a  degree  confided  to  his  care  hy  the  so¬ 
vereign.  From  these  apartments  a  private  communication  leads  to 
the  riding-honse,— a  handsome  and  spacious  building. 

*  'I'he  splendid  palace  of  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faint 
dest  ription,  whs  begun  in  ISH),  and  completed  anil  first  inliahited 
about  the  middle  of  I8‘i,).  It  cost  about  seventeen  millions  of  rou- 
hles,  including  every  species  of  ornament,  furniture,  and  other  objects 
either  of  .show  or  utility.  'I'he  furniture  is  almost  wholly  the  work 
of  liussians;  and  the  design  of  every  part  of  it  is  from  the  inventive 
'  genius  of  Kossi.  Several  bronze  candelabra  by  ZacharoH',  upwards 
of  twelve  feet  high,  containing  branches  for  thirty-six  lights,  are  de¬ 
serving  in  an  especial  manner  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  as  no 
artist,  w’hotlicr  French,  Knglish,  or  Italian,  can  boast  of  being  able 
to  produce  any  thing  more  exquisite.  Nothing  can  be  more  credit¬ 
able  to  the  mechanical  skill  and  handicraft  of  titc  Russians,  than  the 
vast  and  rich  assemblage  of  a  variety  of  o’jjects  contained  in  this 
palace. 

‘  On  the  day  of  its  inauguration,  tlie  late  Fmperor,  staiuling  at  the 
great  entrance  door,  under  the  portico,  received  his  Imperial  bro¬ 
ther,  and  having  oH'ered  him  bread  aiul  salt  on  a  golden  salver,  ac- 
conling  to  tin  ancient  manner  of  the  Russians,  welcomed  him  to  a 
mansion,  which  was  to  be  henceforward  his  own  —  the  gilt  of  his  so¬ 
vereign  and  brother.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  otS,>— 57f>. 

Had  not  this  article  been  already  protracted  to  an  undue 
length,  wc  should  have  been  tempted  to  make  a  few  more  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Dr.  Ciranville’s  book;  but  we  must  coneliule  by 
remarking,  that  tbongh  “  St.  Petersburgh  is  professedly  the 
subjert  of  which  it  treats,  our  readers  will  find  e(|nally  inter¬ 
esting,  though  not  so  extended  descriptions  of  Ibaissels, 
h'rnnkfort,  Leipsic,  Her! in,  Dresden,  W^jirsaw,  and  other  towns 
tbrougb  which  oiir  Author  |>asscd  on  bis  route,  accomj.anied 
with  sketches  of  some  of  llie  most  distiimuislied  characters  of 
modern  Cu*rmany.  'Flic  work  is  admirably  got  iij),  and  the 
plates,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  give  an  accurate  representation 
'  id  the  objects  they  are  intemlcd  to  exliibit. 

Art.  11.  1.  The  Episile  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Homans;  with 

an  Introduction,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes.  Ry  C.  11.  Terrot, 
A.M.,  1  ite  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  pp. 
bFJ.  iViee  9i.  London, 

The  Vncnntflh'onaf  Frertirss  of  the  (rosprl  ;  in 'riirec  Essays.  Ry 
'fhomas  F'rskinc,  ICsq.,  Advocate.  Author  of  “  Remarks  on 
the  Internal  Fvidcnce  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion.” 
l*2mo.  pp.  24<).  Price  U.  Edinburgh,  1828. 

^''IlKSV"  two  volumes  arc  of  a  very  diirerent  character,  but 
lliev  have  for  their  common  object,  to  promote  a  right  uu- 
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derstandinjy  of  the  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans  ; 
a  portion  ut  the  New  Testament  whicli,  rightly  understood,  af¬ 
fords  the  clew  to  all  true  theology^  hut  wliich,  more  than  any 
other  portion,  has  oft'onded  the  moralist,  and  perplexed  the* 
critic;  presenting  to  the  Papist  a  stumhliiig-hlock,  and  to  many* 
of  tile  wise  and  prudent  among  ourselves  the  appearance  of 
foolishness.  ‘  In  all  the  discussions  hetwern  the  Reformers  and 
‘  their  Romish  opponents,*  remarks  ^Ir.  I'errot,  ‘in  the  whole 
‘  course  of  the  Calvinistic  coutroversv,  and  in  almost  all  the* 

‘  doctrinal  diflerences  of  our  ow'ii  lime,  we  find,  that  there  ex-* 

‘  i>ts,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  a  misnj^prehension  of  the* 

‘  Pauline  doctrine  VQspQCUw^  justification  by  faiths  Roth  par- 
lies,  in  these  several  controversies,  admit  that  ilie  Pauline  doc-’ 
trine  must  he  the  true  one:  there  is  no  ({uestion  as  to  the  apos-* 
tolic  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  writer.  Hut  the  true' 
meaning  and  scope  of  his  language,  the  real  character  of  his' 
theology,  are  still  the  matter  of  polemical  dchate. 

There  is,  at  the  first  view",  something  unaccountahle,  and 
amounting  even  to  a  serious  dilhculty,  in  the  circumstance,' 
that  so  important  a  part  of  the  recognized  Rule  of  Faith* 
should  he  of  this  enigmatic  or  nmhiguous  character.  Can  itl)e 
that  the  cause  of  obscurity  lies  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Apostle  ?  The  idioms  of  a  foreign  dialect  and  the  allusive 
language  of  familiar  writing  in  remote  times,  may  he  eypc'ctcd 
to  prove  sources  of  some  degree  of  dilficully  in  arriving  at  the 
precise  meaning  of  particular  phrases  ;  hut  they  rarely  leave  the 
ilriftofa  w  riter  at  all  questionahle.  Obscure  passages  occur  in 
the  text  of  classic  authors,  which  cm|)loy  and  haflle  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  critics;  hut  it  is  not  often  that  the  sense  of  a  para¬ 
graph  is  at  all  doubtful.  There  must  he  some  other  cause, 
than  lies  in  the  mere  style  and  diction  of  8t.  Paul’s  familiar 
letters  to  the  Christian  societies  of  Asia  Minor,  Circece,  and 
Italy,  that  renders  his  doctrine  at  all  ‘hard  to  ho  understood’ 
by  those  who  would  rank  with  neither  the  ignorant  nor  the 
unlearned. 

The  principal  source  of  the  supposed  obscurity  seems  to  us 
to  he,  tile  originality  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  its  contra¬ 
riety  to  the  natural  current  of  human  opinions;  a  circum¬ 
stance,  which  forms,  ns  tlie  Hishop  of  Chester  (Sumner)  has 
shewn,  an  important  feature  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  itself.  No  man  who  had  wished  to  found  a  sect  or  newr 
system  of  religion  that  should  meet  with  general  acceptance, 
woidd  have  chosen  to  make  its  ground-work,  doctrineg  so  en¬ 
tirely  ojiposite  to  every  Jewish  prejudice  and  all  Gentile  philo¬ 
sophy;  nor  can  it  he  explained,  how'  such  doctrines  should 
originate  w  ith  a  Jew,  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  except  we  receive 
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the  Ap<wille*«  own  oxplAnatio!>,  that  it  wna  not  aOer  man,” 
that  he  ••neither  reeeiTeil  it  of  man,  neither  waa  tani^ht  if,  hiif 
hy  the  revelation  of  .losiia  I'hrist.*'  ‘  We  can  uM  offr  reim 

•  erjiff  iemrey  remcirks  Hh*hnp  Sumner,  •  what  chance  there  waa 

•  ot  a  doctrine  proving  accept  able,  which  hejifan  by  impi'achinpr 

•  men  aa  offender*  a^inst  a  riphteon*  and  holy  God,  who  looked 

•  on  all  iniquity  with  abhorrence ....  The  doctrine*  in  queation, 

‘  that  .lewis  came  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  for 

•  tIvHt  ••  all  have  sinnetl  and  come  short  of  the  gloiv'  of  (TO<f 

•  and  that  •‘eternal  life  is  the  tjd't  of  (Tod  through  him,’'  or  for 
‘his  sake:  how  are  thc'^e  statements  usually  recei>*e<l  ?  Arc 
‘  they  the.  first  or  the  last  doctrines  which  mankind  are 
‘  willing  to  acquiesce  in?  .\re  there  not  multitudes  who  do 

•  not  dispute  or  <loiiht  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  yet 
‘  refuse  their  assent  to  this  leading  tenet  ?  Is  it  not  generally 
‘  underatoTHl  to  l>e  so  contrary  to  the  pre]'»ossessions  of  man- 
‘  kind,  that  it  is  often  kept  out  of  sight,  and  has  Iwn  seldom 
‘  insisted  iq'ion  as  the  main  oli^ect  of  the  Gospel,  in  treatises 

•  whidi  were  liUeinletl  to  give  a  popular  view  of  the  evidences 

•  of  Christianity  Now,  since  the  facility  with  w  hich  wo  nn- 
dei*slnn<l  any  subject,  dej^ends  upon  its  relation  to  onr  previous 
kiiowle<lge,  it  nainrally  follows  that  a  slow  reception  should  he 
given  to  doctrines  of  a  character  altogether  original,  nrul  w’hich 
do  vioU'iue  to  the  fixetl  associations  of  mankind.  I’hc  snme 
f»ls<'  assumptions  that  render  if  haril  to  Imlievc  the  doctrines, 
remlcr  them  hard  to  l>e  understood,  Ix'ca use  they  come  betw'pen 
iJie  iinderstHiuiing  and  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  The 
dcH'trincs  in  question  are  to  l>o  learned  solely  fVom  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  They  originated  in  those  wTitings  ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  so  absolutely  depends  upon  the  book  from  which  they 
are  draw  n,  ami  upon  tl>e  authority  of  which  the}’  rest,  that  it 
has  iiniforinly  been  found  to  decline  in  exact  proportion  as  the 
St  inly  of  the  .Vripfures  has  been  neglectetl;  and  during  the 
long  eclipse  of  Jji'Hplural  light  which  preceded  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  this  knowledge  appeariHl  to  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  nrtirulus  starts 
tJs  xiel  fddefUis  rcclrsiA\  was  rediscovered^  w'hen  the  Rule  of 
Faith  WHS  agtiin  drawn  forth  from  tlie  cells  of  monkish  igno¬ 
rance  into  o|x?n  day,  and  inaile  to  speak  for  itself.  It  has  gained* 
grtHiiid  with  the  diti'usion  of  Scripture,  and  it  prevails  most  in 
thoi^e  countries  where  the  Hibic  is  most  read  and  reverenced. 

These  facts  while  they  afiord  the  strongest  presumption  that 
tiie  doctritie  is  the  genuine  sense  of  the  sacred  text,  go  far  to- 
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wnrdti  ac'couiitiug  for  th«  controvei'sy  ktielf.  We  do  not  apenk 
now  of  the  controversy  between  the  ProtostjuiU  and  the  Ho- 
nianists,  in  which  the  sunicicncy  of  the  8cri|>tureft  i&  involmU 
Although  the  IVible  is  admittcil,  professedly  at  least,  by  all  Pro* 
tostants,  to  be  the  only  rule  of  ikiih,  it  is  very  far  from  being 
regarded  as  the  only  teacher  of  the  faith.  It  is  referreil  to  less 
ns  an  iinniediate  guide,  than  as  an  ultimate  authority ;  theo¬ 
logians  i)eing  accustomed  to  draw  from  it  their  proofs,  rather 
than  their  knowledge;  or,  in  other  words,  to  use  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proving  what  they  tench,  rather  than  as  furnishing 
tile  simple  matter  ui  their  teaching.  Now  the  Scriptures  may 
he  made  to  yield  a  seeming  proof  of  nln>ost  any  doctrine,  by 
the  citation  of  detached  sentences;  but  what  they  really  tencli, 
is  best  shown  by  the  opinions  which  they  originate,  and  which 
the  implicit  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  found  uniformly,  on  the 
large  scale  of  general  experience,  to  produce.  Tri^  by  this 
tost,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Protestant  (or  what  is  calkxl 
hv  some  IVlagian  Protestants  the  Calvinistk)  doctrine,  is  the 
true  interpretation.  It  is  tlie  only  one  which  can  clearly  be 
traced  to  tlie  simple  study  of  the  New  Testament  as  its  source ; 
and  those  who  oppose  tlie  doctrine,  are  equally  distinguklied 
hy  their  opposition  to  tlie  unrestricted  circulation  of  the  inspired 
volume.  In  fact,  tlie  state  of  tlie  case  between  the  two  parties, 
is  this.  Tlie  one  maintains  that  Su  Paul’s  writings  are  ob¬ 
scure,  ixiradoxicul,  and  difhcult  of  interpretation :  tlie  other, 
tlial  tlie  natural  import  of  his  expressions  and  the  whole  drift 
of  his  argument  are  plain  and  unequivocal.  Surely,  the  pro¬ 
bability  must  be,  that  the  latter  best  understands  the  writer. 
And  yet,  when  wc  consider  tlie  critical  ability  and  learning  of 
our  opponents,  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  difliculiy 
tlicy  complain  of,  is,  that  they  do  not  understand  the  Apostle 
because  liiey  ah  origim’  difler  from  him. 

in  reading  the  writings  of  the  early  Protestant  advocates 
and  Reformers,  of  Tyudul  and  Latimer,  of  Nowell  and  Uooker, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  superior  cleariic^, 
and  strength,  and  boldness  with  which  they  insist  upon  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  by  hiith ; — like  men  whose 
mindb  had  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  tliat  doctrine,  rather  than 
like  those  whose  doctrines  had  been  moulded  by  their  own 
minds.  Taking  their  stand  upon  tlic  Scripture,  they  stood  for¬ 
ward  as  the  fearless  expositors  of  wliat  it  teaclies;  and  there  U 
a  spirit  in  their  tlieology,  which  sliews  that i it  was  fresh  drawn 
from  the  living  source.  Rut  liie  iiestoraiion  brought  bock  with 
it,  among  other  evils,  a  courtly  divinity,  which  paid  the  Bible 
the  compliment  of  professing  itself  in  agreement  witli  it,  but 
took  care  to  shelter  itself  under  the  convenioni  principle,  that 
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ihc  Cliurcli  is  the  only  nntliorizeJ  expounder  of  the  Uule  of 
l  aiili.  'riie  Bible  itself  had  indeed  got  a  bad  character  as  a 
lavoiirer  of  Presbyterianism  ;  aiur  to  be  familiar  with  it,  was 
held  a  sign  of  di^iailection  to  Church  and  State.  Murk  the 
conseijuence.  I'he  doctrine  of  just  ideation  by  faith,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Reformers,  of  the  Articles,  and  the  Homilies,  was 
almost  banished  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment ;  and  nt 
this  very  moment,  IVlagiaiiism,  or  a  sort  of  semi-Pelagianism, 
forms  the  self-pleasing  orthodoxy  of  that  large  body  of  the 
English  clergy  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  consistentiv 
etiough,  by  their  o|)})osilioii  to  the  Bible  Society.  'Thoir  rc- 
piignantc  to  the  dotHrines  of  St.  Paul,  is  decently  veiled  inuler 
the  Ibrm  of  a  hatred  of  Calvin.  The  presumed  evil  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  system  being  set  against  its  scriptural  evidetice,  thev 
decide,  that  the  latter  cannot  outweigh  the  former;  and  their 
only  solicitude,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  evidence  speak,  if  they 
can,  h)r  their  own  opinions.  Wdiere  it  cannot,  the  subject  is 
mysterious,  ‘  a  ilangeroiis  mystery,’  and  St.  Paul  hard  to  be  un- 
derst4)od.  And  so  they  turn  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements  of  Bishop  'I’omline’s  miserable  theology. 

*  There  are  many  persons,’  Mr.  Erskinc  says,  (speaking,  wc 
presume,  from  personal  knowledge,  not  hypothetically,)  ‘  who 
^  oppose  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  from  the  honest 
^  conviction  that  it  opposes  the  interests  of  practical  holiness  or 
‘  Christian  morals.’ 

*  'I'hey  nckiiowleilgc  the  excellency  and  the  obligation  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  which  describe  the  Christian  character;  they  arc  persuaded 
that  any  view  of  (diristian  doctrine  whicli  does  not  agree  with  the 
tendency  of  these  precepts  must  he  incorrect;  and,  as  they  do  not 
perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  jiistitication  by  faith  without  works  has 
this  agreement,  they  conceive  themselves  warranted  to  reject  it  as  a 
misreprehentation  of  the  language  of  Scripture.' 

This  class  of  objectors,  our  much  respected  Author  thinks, 
liave  not  been  often  either  kindly  or  fairly  answered  ;  and  he 
gi»cs  so  far  as  to  concede,  that  their  case  certainly  appears' at 
first  sight  a  strong  one.  He  docs  not  refer  us  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  writer  of  tliis  class,  (whicli,  it  seems  to  us,  would  have 
been  the  most  natural  and  the  fairest  way  of  exhibiting  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  supposed  objectors,)  but  states  their  csisc 
in  ibc  following  manner. 

,  *  Ist.  In  the  first  place,  say  tliey,  by  making  pardon  a  free  gift 

irrespective  of  character,  you  take  away  a  powerful  motive  to  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  and  you  give  the  strange  and  pernicious  impression,  that  Ciod 
is  inditlereiu  to  right  and  wrong  in  his  intelligent  creatures.  i 

*  ‘2d.  \N  e  ohjeet,  they  continue,  to  tlic  propriety  of  the  title  whicli 
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you  give  to  your  system.  You  call  it  u  system  of  free  salvation,  and 
you  say  that  it  attributes  all  to  God ;  and  yet,  it  is,  in  fact,  as  much 
embarrassed  witli  conditions,  and  contains  as  much  of  human  efl’ort, 
as  our  own.  Faith  is  in  your  system  wimt  obedience  is  in  ours  ;  and 
they  are  both  of  them  acts  of  the  human  mind.  You  blame  us  for 
resting  our  hopes  on  the  obedience  which  we  can  discover  in  our 
lives,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  you  avowedly  rest  your  liopes  on  the 
faith  which  you  can  discover  in  your  hearts.  But  you  defend  your¬ 
selves  by  saying,  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  (Jod.  In  point  of  gra¬ 
tuitousness,  then,  the  two  systems  are  thus  nearly  on  a  par ;  that  is 
to  say,  neither  of  them  is  gratuitous  except  in  name.  And  in  point 
of  moral  intiuence,  we  would  ask,  whether  a  system  which  rests 
salvation  on  tlie  belief  of  any  facts  whatsoever,  can  be  compared 
with  one  which  rests  it  on  faithful  exertion  and  holy  obedience. 

*  3dly.  You  depreciate  practical  holiness  hy  all  possible  means  ;  for 
even  w  hen  you  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  “  without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord,”  you  do  what  you  can  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
admission,  by  saying  that  the  value  of  holiness  arises  simply  from 
its  being  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  faith,  and  not  from  any  in¬ 
trinsic  quality  of  its  own. 

*  ithly.  You  do  not  seem  at  all  agreed  as  to  wliat  is  the  meaning  of 
faith.  Sometimes  you  make  it  to  consist  in  trust  and  confidence  in 
Christ,  sometimes  in  an  intelligent  assent  to  tlie  propositions  of 
Christian  doctrines,  and  sometimes  in  a  mere  prostration  of  reason 
before  divine  authority,  or  a  gulping  down  of  unintelligible  obscu¬ 
rities.  Now  really  you  ought  to  make  out  to  our  fullest  satisfaction 
what  faith  is,  before  5’ou  call  us  to  rest  on  it,  anything  so  import¬ 
ant  as  our  eternal  interests.  But,  whichever  of  these  various 
kinds  of  faith  you  prefer,  and  w’c  give  you  your  choice,  it  must'  be 
allowed  to  be  but  a  meagre  substitute  for  universal  obedience.  If 
you  take  the  first  definition,  and  make  faith  to  consist  in  trust  in 
Christ,  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  most  necessary  feature  of  the 
Christian  character,  but  it  cannot  fill  the  place  of  all  duties.  It  is 
one  duty  ;  and  we  do  not  exclude  it  from  our  system.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  inculcate  it  as  a  part  of  that  universal  obedience,  of  which 
we  consider  salvation  to  be  the  recompense.  As  for  the  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  faith,  we  really  think  that  a  man  might  as  reasonably 
rc^t  his  hopes-  before  God  on  his  mathematical  science,  or  on  his 
stupid  credulity. 

‘  5thly.  Although  we  acknowledge  that  there  arc  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  appear  to  support  your  view*  of  the  question,  yet,  we 
maintain  that  there  arc  also  many  most  unequivocally  on  our  side, 
and  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  whole  Bible,  as  well  as  the 
common  sense  and  the  common  feeling  of  man,  is  decidedly  with  us; 
and  we  therefore  think  tliat  we  do  not  speak  without  good  leusoii, 
when  we  say  that  your  system  is  founded  on  misconstruction  or  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  language  of  Scripture. 

*  These  are  some  of  the  objections  which  arc  usually  made  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  And  1  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  arc  borne  out  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  way  in  which  Uiat 
doctrine  is  very  comnmnly  stated.’ 
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liotnro  wo  j)r(^coo<l  to  ni)tice  the  S(»liition  of  tlio  ilioological 

prol  Ion)  luniishotl  by  Mr.  I'a^kino,  anti  by  whicli  bo  tlimks 

tins  '  I'bjcclions  may  best  be  obviatotl,  wo  must  protest,  in  li~ 

minc^  auain>t  the  ol  joelions  lliomsolves.  Viewed  in  reference 

to  llic  SciipUiro  iioolrine  of  jiislifioalion  by  faith,  they  involve  a 

tissue  »  i  nii^itpicsenlalion,  as  Mr.  Ib^kine  hiinsell  inust  admit. 

And  wiili  rijLrard  to  the  way  in  which  that  doctrine  Is  very 

coinn.oiny  stated — we  wi:>h  that  the  Autlior  had  siibslanliateil  so 

swoopin*;  a  ehnrgo  by  a  few  citalu)ns  f  rom  the  writers  he  alliidcft 

to- — the  pri)j  lt  answer  to  the  objc'ctor  wonhl  Ik‘  :  Never  mind 

how  the  doetrino  lias  boon  stated  by  theologians ; — let  us  not 

talk  ol  the  liile  of  this  (if  tliat  systcu),  or  peiplox  the  cpicstioii 

vNithabMird  motj. physical  dt  liniii\>ns:  ‘what  sailh  the  Scrip- 

iiiii'?’  Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  such  ol')eilii>ns  as  those 

ct>idil  be  advaiieed  b\  a  ilevtxii  student  of  the  sacred  text,  one 

who  hail  derlwil  his  ieiigituis  knowleilge  simply  from  the  New 

'reslamtiil  itself?  \W'  eonfidently  answer.  No.  Admitting  the 

theohigiv.d  statement  i*f  the  doeirino,  which  is  supposed  to 

gi\e  plausibility  to  tiie^e  objeciions,  to  be  never  so  erroneous, 

IS  it  not  plain,  that  the  doctrine  itself  and  the  Iniman  exposition 

ot  it  are  idennlii'd  in  the  mind  of  the  objector?  Mr.  Kaskine 

repre^t  nts  both  parties  as  appi'jiling  to  the  ^^criplures  ;  and 

he  states  the  ease  as  if  the  eviilence  on  each  siile  derivable 

from  the  language  of  the  Inspired  writers,  was  ])retty  evenly 

balanced.  lie  cannot,  luiwever,  mean  to  admit  so  much  iis 

thi'-.  lie  knows  that,  if  the  stateinetits  he  ohjoets  to  are  iin- 

wai  ranted  by  Scripture,  the  of>posii(‘  opinions  run  counter  to 

Scripture,  'i'ho  ohjeelions  whicli  he  has  drawn  out,  ri'st  in 

part  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  Scripture  iliK'trinc  ;  and 

that  misapprehension  being  rectified,  they  would  so  far  be  ol>- 

vialed.  Hut,  in  part  at  least,  they  involve  a  denial  of  llie  dw'- 

trine  ol  Inspiration  itself;  and  the  only  efieclual  refuialion  b 

an  appeal  to  the  sacred  text,  d'he  question  is  one  of  evidence ; 

and  U)  allege  that  the  Scriptural  eviilence  in  favour  of  two  oj>- 

positi'  '•vsU  ms  is  eijual,  is  to  say,  that  the  only  Rule  ol’  Faith 

is  upon  points  ot  hindamental  importance,  ambiguous  aiul 

useless.  Wiien  the  Divine  authority  of  the  recorii  is  called  in 

question,  viiuiie.ntioiis  of  llie  Christian  doctrine  on  the  ground 

ot  its  reasonableness  anil  li(>ly  tendency,  may  be  verv  prnjier 

and  iiNclul ;  iK'eaiise  its  moral  character  forms  an  inqwrtant 

feature  of  the  internal  evidence  which  attests  the  credibility 

¥ 

and  truth  ol  the  document.  lUit,  in  the  supposed  luise,  the 
objector  should  he  told,  that  the  conimou  sense  of  inaiikiiKi  b 
inuced  invited  to  juiige  of  the  inierprctatiou  of  the  Scripture, 
but  that  it  b  u  Very  }iov>r  judge  of  what  the  Scripture  doctrine 
ought  to  be.  it  may  l»e  allowed  to  give  its  verdict  as  to  liie 
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I'ucf,  l>iil  not  rts  to  the  law.  Object  ions  that  impute  an  evil  ten- 
tleney  to  the  cloctriiu's  of  (rrnce,  involve  a  pi\jmli^ini(  of  the 
(jueslion  o(  their  tnilh  ;  and  this  unfounded  presumption  too 
often  acquires  the  strencfth  of  an  invincihle  prejudice,  ihsqim- 
lifyin^  the  party  for  a  calm  examination  of  tlte  Scriptural  evi¬ 
dence.  It  may  l>e  well  tf>  attempt  to  reason  down  that  preju¬ 
dice;  hi»t  the  controversy  is  not  likely  to  he  settled,  so  long  as 
it  assumes  the  character  ot  a  war  of  opinions.  The  authority 
of  the  Scripture  being  admitted,  the  qiiwtioji  resolves  it.self 
into  a  simple  matter  of  interpretation.  Disputes  may  still  he 
raised  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  text;  a  great  advantage, 
Ijowever,  i>  gained  hy  having  contracted  tlie  debate  into  a  small 
rninpass  :  aiul  now  the  objector  will  soon  feel  put  upon  the  de« 
fensive.  lie  will  no  longer  he  at  liberty  to  cavil  at  the  title  of 
our  system ;  nor  will  he  have  a  pretence  for  requiring  us  to 
agree  upon  a  liehiiition  of  faith,  before  we  call  upon  him  to 
slake  his  salvation  upon  l>elieving  the  (rospel.  It  is  for  him, 
the  objector,  to  explain  away,  if  he  can,  the  language  of  Sf. 
l^nil : — “  Being  jnsiified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  re-  • 
demption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesns,  whom  Gml  hatli  set  forth  to 
he  a  propitiation  llirongh  his  blood.” 

If  ever  the  Christian  (’’luircli  is  to  he  hroiiglit  back  to  a  state 
of  greater  unity  of  sentiment,  it  must  take  })lace  as  the  result 
of  a  more  general  and  simple  deference  to  llie  Bible  rightly  un- 
derstooil.  All  true  unity  has  relation  to  a  rule  or  standard ; 
and  whatever  coiuributes  either  to  make  more  clear  and  cer¬ 
tain  the  itllrr  of  the  rule,  or  to  enforce  and  vindicate  its  an- 
ilioritative  claims,  tends  to  promote  that  desired  consummatiofi. 
On  tliis  account,  we  liail  as  a  happy  omen,  the  increasing  at¬ 
tention  that  is  paid  to  the  means  of  biblical  interpretation;  a 
branch  of  theological  science  too  long  neglected  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Terrel’s  volume  has  given  us  considerable  pleasure.  'I'he 
j)lan  and  design  of  the  voiiinie  arealike  excellent,  anti  the  exe¬ 
cution  lioes  credit  to  him  as  a  scholar,  if  not  as  a  divine.  We 
shall  have  encasion  to  express  onr  dissent  from  some  of  his 
fK)sitions,  ami  to  point  out  a  few  mistakes;  but  we  Inar  a  will- 
inrr  leslimonv  to  llie  diligciKV  and  abiliiv  w'ith  which  he  has 
executed  his  task.  He  has,  in  fact.  n!itici})ated  a  design  which 
we  had  long  wishrtl  to  realize;  tliat  of  exhibiting,  parallel 
witli  the  SHcrtil  text,  a  version  of  the  Kpistle,  parliiking  of  the 
tiei'dom  ol  a  paraphrase  without  its  dilfiiseness,  sup^>ortC'd  by 
critical  note>.  Aiituitliiig  that  a  literal  translation  is  the  best  for 
a  puidic  standard,  it  must  very  inadt'iiuatcly  convey  to  coin- 
inon  readers,  under  the  dUguiae  of  a  foreign  idiom,  the  native 
sense  ot  tiie  writer.  A  paraphruM',  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
'ivvKwai\i  ami  unsatisfactory  expedient  'J'he  manner  in  wdiicb 
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ihe  sacml  (ext  meanders  through  Dr.  DoddridgeH^  paj^es,  Romc- 
times  well-ni^h  lost  in  a  wood  of  words,  or  spread  out  into  a 
pliallow  inundation, — is,  we  must  confess,  to  us  extremely  dis- 
tressintr.  St.  Paul  is  often  made  to  talk  nuicli  more  like  an 
old  woman  than  an  a|H)stlc;  anil  every  semblance  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  style  is  frittered  away.  In  cases  where  an  extended  ex- 
|>osition  is  necessary,  the  plan  of  annotations  seems  to  us  im¬ 
measurably  preferable  to  torturinjr  the  text ;  but  in  general, 
the  design  of  a  paraphrase  might  be  answereil  by  a  version  si¬ 
milar  to  that  which  ^lr.  Terrot  has  given.  We  take  a  speci- 
nicn  nearly  at  random. 

*  but  now,  in  a  manner  quite  distinct  fioin  the  merit  of  legal  obe¬ 
dience,  the  method  by  which  (lod  justifies  or  acquits  sinners,  is  made 
perfectly  clear,  leaving  already  been  borne  witness  to  by  the  law  and 
the  prophets  :  an  acquittal  which  originating  in  the  free  grace  or 
mercy  of  (lod,  is  attained  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  extends  to 
all, — to  all  1  say  who  believe  in  him.  For  here  there  is  no  distinction 
made  between  Jew  aiuKlentile,  all  having  equally  sinned,  and  having 
equally  failed  to  merit  the  favour  of  Clod  by  their  owm  performances. 
And  all  are  acauilted  gratuitously  by  the  mercy  and  favour  of  Clod, 
through  the  reuenq)tion  efiected  by  C’hrist  Jesus;  whom  (lod  hatli 
appointed  to  be  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  available  to  all  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  merits  of  his  death.  And  thus  Clod  exliibits  his  method 
of  uccpiitting  sinners,  in  reference  to  past  sins  committed  during  the 
times  when  (lod  bore  with  the  ignorance  and  sinfulness  of  men  ;  and 
exliibits  also  his  method  of  acquitting  us  who  live,  at  the  present 
time,  under  the  gospel  system  :  a  ir.cthod  which,  reconciling  the 
exercise  of  his  mercy  and  justice,  admits  of  his  being  just,  and  at 
the  same  lime  the  Justitier,  or  acquitting  Judge,  of  every  one  that 
believes  in  Christ.  Where  then  is  the  ground  for  boasting  ?  It  is 
clfectually  excluded.  For,  by  what  system  does  (lod  justify  ?  Is  it 
by  that  which  grounds  justification  on  the  merit  of  works?  No,  but 
liy  that  whicli  grounds  it  upon  faith.  For  the  result  of  our  whole 
argument  is,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  w  ithout  any  reference 
to  the  merit  of  legal  obedience.  And  of  you  who  wish  to  ground 
justification  upon  such  terms  as  must  necessarily  confine  it  to  your 
own  nation,  1  would  ask,  is  (lod  the  (lod  of  the  Jews  alone?  Is  he 
not  also  the  (lod  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Surely,  of  the  Gentiles  also. 
And  as  his  divine  power  is  universal,  so  also  is  the  scheme  of  salva¬ 
tion  which  he  oilers:  for  it  is  the  same  God  who  justifies  both  the 
circumcision  and  the  uncircumcision  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
same  faith.'  pp.  — 87* 

On  a  first  or  cursory  reading  of  any  new  version  of  a  portion 
ot  the  Scriptures,  however  close  or  in  oilier  respects  success¬ 
ful,  the  ear  is  (iisap)>ointed  at  missing  the  familiar  cadence  and 
consecrated  phraseology  of  the  Received  Version.  Nor  is 
this  llic  only  disadvantage  attaching  to  such  attempts.  The 
less  familiar  will  often  seem  to  be  the  less  perspicuous  trans- 
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lation,  even  wlierc  the  Old  Version  is  confessedly  obscure  and 

•  •  •  * 

dclective;  owin^  to  a  common  and  often  unsuspected  illusion, 
liy  which  words  continually  read  pass  themselves  off  for  distinct 
ideas,  and  we  seem  to  understand  clearly  what  we  only  recollect. 
Who  has  not  found  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  he  may 
have  read  a  hundred  times,  attaching  to  the  words  some  in¬ 
definite  and  perha|)s  erroneous  meaning,  reveal  itself  to  his 
more  earnest  attention  with  the  force  of  perfect  novelty  !  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  many  diflicultics  are 
thus  unconsciously  passed  over  by  general  readers,  which  might 
otherwise  divert  their  attention  from  the  scoj^e  of  the  context, 
and  interfere  with  the  profitable  and  devout  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  habit  of 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  spirit  of  criticism.  Yet,  ns  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  can  benefit  us,  oidy  so  far  as  they  are  understood  in  their 
genuine  sense,  the  opposite  habit,  which  leads  persons  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  the  music  of  worils  of  which  they  scarcely 
catch  the  articulate  meaning,  is  scarcely  less  to  be  deprecatetl. 
For  daily  use,  we  arc  disposed  to  recommend  the  Authorized 
Version,  with  all  its  imperfections,  in  preference  to  any  other 
translation.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  must  confess,  that  the 
text  of  neither  Doddridge,  Campbell,  nor  Boothroyd,  seems  to 
liarmonize  with  our  feelings,  like  that  of  the  Old  Bible.  Wc 
do  not  care  to  imjuirc  how  far  this  is  a  prejudice:  there  are 
))rejudices  which  arc  salutary.  But  while  we  would  not  sub¬ 
stitute  any  new  version  or  paraphrase  for  the  Received  Text, 
the  occasional  perusal  of  such  works  will  not  be  slighted  by 
any  person  who  is  desirous  of  understanding  what  he  reads. 
'I'lie  mere  variation  of  the  language,  even  if  not  for  the  better, 
rouses  the  attention.  The  ideas,  difl’ercntly  put,  are  seen  in  a 
new  light.  And  thus,  a  new  translation  often  serves  as  the 
most  valuable  and  eflcctive  commentary. 

With  these  views,  we  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  examine 
at  any  great  length  the  merits  of  Mr.  Terrot’s  Paraphrase.  It 
is  intendi'd  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Biblical  student,  who  will 
best  appreciate  its  value ;  and  the  text  being  constantly  under 
his  eye,  will  prevent  his  being  misled.  While,  however,  he 
may  derive  important  assistance  from  Mr.  Terrot’s  labours,  wc 
should  earnestly  recommend  the  student,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  benefit,  to  write  out  the  whole  epistle  immediately  from 
the  Greek  text ;  not  as  an  essay  of  his  critical  skill,  but  simply 
as  the  best  means  of  imbuing  his  mind  with  the  genuine  sense 
and  scope  of  the  original. — Wc  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  a 
few  passages  in  the  present  Translation,  which  seem  to  require 
animadversion. 

*  Paul,  a  servant  uf  Jesus  Christ,  coimnissioneil  by  Christ  himself 
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to  h<»  nn  rhiI  soparatoil  from  all  earthly  employments  to  the 

AiMiiiitry  oi'  the  (ioiipel.*  p.  .>7. 

M’ith  this  v(  rsit)n  of  the  (>]K‘nin^  of  the  epistle,  wo  have  no 
fault  to  fiinl,  except  tl'at  a^x^irfiivo^  might  have  been  morosim- 
ply  remlcrctl  ‘  a;  pointed.’  Hiit  the  note  upon  this  passage  is 
singularly  at  vari.meo  with  llie  text.  Mr.  IVrrot  supposes,  that 
while  nfXrTOi  may  n*fer  to  the  call  Irom  Heaven, 

‘  may  reh*r  to  the  oidinalion  of  St  Paul  by  the  Church  at  the 

*  command  of  the  Spirit.’  He  adds.  ‘  It  is  observable  also, 

•  that,  until  this  orilination,  St.  Paul  was  m't  considered  as  an 
‘  Apostle^  but  oi.ly  as  a  prophet  or  trarher,^  Accoriling  to  this 
representation,  he  had  no  Ix'tter  right  to  style  himsclt'an  apoMh*, 
than  Pai  nabas  had  ;  and  his  appeal  to  the  Corinthians  (Ch. 
ix.  1,  (i)  is  wholly  nithont  force  or  piopriety.  We  are  asio- 
nislu'il  that  Mr.  l\'rrol  sln'uld  have  adoplt'd  a  notion  so  en- 
liit'ly  at  variatue  nlih  the  Apostle's  reiterated  iUrlaralions, 
that  he  rcc(l\ed  not  Ins  apt>stU'ship  from  man,  and  one  which 
would  be  I.Ua!  l\>  his  e.pc'stolic  authority.  The  ordinalit)n 
Tuentioiu'd  in  the  xiillh  of  Acts  was  an  appointment  to  a  sjk>- 
cifie  mission,  the  I'ulfdinenl  i>f  ^^hich  is  noticed  at  vor.  fifi  of 
the  Ibllowing  chapti'.r.  It  hatl  no  more  to  do  with  the  ordi¬ 
nation  or  si')viration  of  St.  Paul  as  a  minister  of  the  Gt>spel, 
than  it  had  with  Ids  apostolic  ci>minission,  n'ceived,  as  he  him¬ 
self  decluri’s,  iu»nu'ilialel\  from  Christ  himself. 

In  the  same  chajUer,  we  meet  with  the  following  objection¬ 
able  glv>ss  tipon  the  tourlh  verso. 

*  Put  was  also  powerfully  ileclared  hy  his  resurreetion  from  the 
♦load  to  he  the  Son  of  (t»>d.  being  thrreiu  begottim  to  a  new  life  hv 
the  ngenev  of  the  Holy  (ihost.’ 

Having,  in  onr  hi'-t  Xiind)er  'p.  adverii  d  to  this  pas¬ 

sage,  we  shall  merely  t)l>serve,  that  although  our  Lord  wn« 
prenrd  to  be  ilu'  Son  cX  C»od  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
there  is  no  pi\)prieiy  in  representing  that  event  ;w»  ‘  a  new  and 
visible  begetting', — an  expression  both  uncouth  and  incorrect. 
Adtl  to  which,  hutu  cannot  be  rendered  ‘  by  the  agency  of’, 
but  luis  eviiiently  the  same  sense  as  In  Lial.  iv.  where  there 
is  a  similar  mnitiicsis. 

Ch.  i.  ver.  vii.  is  thus  paruphraseei : 

‘So  that  they  art  inexcusable,  who  thus  possessing  the  mr.-ms  of 
knowiuc  Ciod.  gave  him  not  tl)c  honour  and  gratitude  due  to  him' 
but  followed  their  own  vain  speculations  rtspteting  the  expediency 
of  a  st‘nsibU‘  and  popular  ihe<ilogy  ;  and  thus  their  f<H»l»sh  hearts  Ih- 
r.uiK'  daikeiied  to  the  peiccpiiou  ot  uaiurai  leiigiou,  aad  protesftinf 
to  be  wise,  they  giaduaiiv  ;>«uh.  iuto  the  lowest  degiadaiioa  of  tulivf 
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1  lore,  wo  think,  \Ir.  TeiTot  rohnoji  nn necessarily,  aiul  he  has 
^rivon  a  turn  to  the  expression  wiiich  appears  to  us 

throiirn  Iroin  the  meaning  ot  the  Apostle. 

‘  Kou).  IS.  h'or,  iVoin  the  ThII  of  Adam  down  to  the  revelation 
of  tiu’  law  tlirough  Moses,  sin  existed  in  the  world,  I>ut  then  there 
existed  no  law  wliicli  aflixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  sin ;  and  sin  U 
not  ehar^ed  with  any  penalty  not  previously  denounced  b\  law.’ 

‘  'The  meaning  seems  to  In  ’,  adds  Mr.  T.  in  a  ni>(o,  ‘  that 
‘  hetdre  the  Alosaic  law,  sin  existeil  iti  the  world;  hut,  as  no 
‘  tlivine  law  had  as  yet  declared  death  to  he  the  'penalty  of  sin, 

*  sin  was  not  visited  with  di*ulh  ns  n  penalty/  Wo  mu^t  con- 
res>,  that  the  version  and  the  note  are  to  ns  alike  uninulligihle. 
W’lial  llie  Aptistle  aj)pears  to  ns  to  assert,  is  of  a  contrary  im¬ 
port ;  namely, 'that  as  sin  cannot  he  chnrgenhle  vshore  no  law 
exists,  ami  the  fart  proved  tliat  all  men  weredeaU'd  with  ns  sin¬ 
ners,  there  must  have  existed  u  law  prior  to  the  written  law  ot 
Sinai, — a  law  agaittst  which  they  sinned,  and  according  to 
which  they  were  punished, — the  unwritten  law  to  which  he  hat! 
alliuled,  cl),  ii.  vlm*.  — 15. 

lioiu.  vi.  1 .  ‘What  moral  inference  then  shall  wc  deduce 
from  tt)t'  doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Justiiicntion,  as  laid  down  in  the 
precciling  argument  ?  .*''liall  we  conclude  that  wc  may  saldy  and 
will)  propriety  continue  in  the  practice  of  sin,  in  order  thereby  to 
give  the  greater  scope  to  the  exercise  of  Divine  Cyrace?  (lod  for- 
hid  !  How  shall  we  who  have  in  baptism  died  unto  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein?  Are  you  not  aw’are,  iny  brethren,  that  us  many  of 
u>  as  were  hapfi/.ed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  were  by  that  haptisiii 
svmhoiicaliy  admitted  to  a  participation  in  his  death  ?' 

*  Till*  apostle  iicre  states  and  repels  an  Antinuniian  inference  I  rom 
nliat  la*  lias  just  been  aiivanciiig.  Tlie  objection  is  to  tliis  eliect :  if 
lln*  rondennniig  ]>owcr  of  sin,  which  was  rendered  uppureut,  and, 
nitli  respect  to  death,  actually  conferred  by  the  law,  has  been  met 
and  rcmcuicd  by  the  death  of  ChrUt  ;  why  should  we  not  eoiiliime  in 
sin,  aiul  theieliy  affortl  a  fuller  scope  lor  the  e.xercise  of  the  JJiviue 
(Iracc?  And  this  argument  he  meets,  not  by  u  formal  refututiou, 
Imt  bv  a  ret'erence  to  their  initiation  into  the  Christian  covenant.  .  . 
Tfie  lhshot>  of  l^eterhorough,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  on  the 
Articles,  prcacheii  before  tlie  University  in  IH‘25,  jirovef  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  justitication  is  one  and  tlie  same  thing  w  ith  tl)e  grace  of 
baptism.  Uut  when  be  contrasts  this  grace  with  llnal  bidvation,  and 
represent- faith  a>  tlie  condition  ol  the  Ibrnier,  w  oid,^  that  of  the 
1  am  forced  to  dissent  Irorn  him.  I'aitli  aionc  is  not  the  con¬ 
dition  of  baptism.  Kepentaiice  is  also  re(|nired  ;  and  repentance  is 
in  tlie  sight  of  (iod  a  w  ork,  or  ratlier  n  series  of  gren)  and  difficult 
w  ork.-.  ...  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  tbe  Church  in  tlie  purcbt 
ages,  considered  baptism  as  being  not  merely  i^'picaily,  but  actually  a 
new  birth.’  — 4. 
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riic  ptirrsf  ns^es  of  tlie  ('hurch  ! — the  fourth  century  !  W’o 
luiil  alwrty^  iinnvjined  that  the  Apostolic  atfo  wa<  the  ]uirest ; 
nml  iti  those  tlays,  ‘  there  can  ho  no  douht  ’  that  the  Ehurch 
con^'iderotl  baptism  in  no  such  liijht.  In  that  nire,  moreover, 
no  C’hristian  bishop  wouhl  have  favciured  the  pernici<nis  heresy 
of  the  P('terb«>roniih  *;rhool.  Nor  \vf>uhl  this  chimsv  hvpo- 
thesis  of  a  t\vt>-!oUl  jnstifieatic^n  bt‘li>re  (iod,  tl^e  first  by  hiith, 
the  final  hv  ihilh  and  works — a  theoloirv  which  lakes  us  half 
way  back  towards  Houh' — have  obtained  ary  countenance  in 
th('  pnrc'st  age  of  ilu*  hbijrlish  Church.  Mr.  "iVrrot  ou^ht  to 
liave  known  better  than  to  desert  the  guidance  of  the  inspired 
)iaflfes  be  fore  him,  for  the  errinj;  tradition  of  ‘  the  ancient 
('hnrcli\  or  the  anti-raulino  doctrines  of  the  mcxiern  thcolojorv. 
W  e  are  sorry,  lun\ever,  to  remark,  that,  upon  the  great  point 
of  jnstificatii'n,  he  betrays  a  strange  tlegree  of  jicrplexity  and 
inctmsistenev ;  more  especially  in  his  Introduction,  where  he 
gex's  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  ^otMojovr  roi^  means  “an 

*  ac<|uittal  fouiul(Hl  upon  an  actual  right<H>usness  which  men 
‘  are  ennble<l  to  olfer  by  the  aid  of  (Irod's  Holy  Spirit, — an  ac- 

*  <]uittai  which,  both  in  the  origin  and  in  the  result,  is  CukI^ 

*  work*.  This  position  certnirdy  comes  very  near  to  a  broad 
<1eniai  of  the  Protestant  article  of  justification,  and  it  is  most  as- 
sureilly  subversive  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Kpistlc,  wliicli 
is,  that  Christ  is  made  to  ns  righteousness  [^eyfvvftr,  hkaiCJL/vff, 
1  Cor.  i.  30);  tliat  he  is  ‘  the  end  of  the  law  for  justification  to 
every  believer*;  that  ‘  CuhI  hath  made  him  who  knew  no  sin 
to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  Ite  accounted  rigliteous  before 
(uui  in  him.'  W’e  are  at  a  loss  (to  conceive  how  a  translator 
«>f  St.  Paul  couhi  possildy  have  fallen  into  so  total  a  miscon- 
c«‘ption  of  his  iloctrine.  Ibit  we  cense  to  wonder,  when  we 
meet  with  suc  h  a  perilous  corruption  of  the  very  text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  the  following. 

IJom.  viii.  1.  ‘  'fhere  is  now  no  condemnation  to  those  who,  bcinj: 

united  to  Christ  in  baptism,  live  thenceforth  not  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  lusts,  hut  under  the  gracious  intlueiices  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  her  the  influence  of  the  S]>irit,  hi/  rvhnsr  rra^cncrntin/i 
^»oTrcr  at  my  luiptism  1  entered  upon  a  new  life*,  Arc. 

Were  the  suhject  less  momentous,  it  might  provoke  a  smile, 
to  detect  this  awkward  and  impotent  attempt  to  slide  in  the 
tenet  of  Hapti>mal  Kcgcneratitui  and  BajUismal  Justification, 
bclwoen  the  wonls  ot  the  in>pired  text; — a  dogma  which  has 
much  the  same  aflinily  lo  ihe  doctrine  of  Paul,  as  that  of  Pe¬ 
nance  or  Extreme  k  nction,  and  which  might  justly  be  di^- 
scribi'd  leaching  a  Jusiilicalion  uithonl  faith,  and  a  llcgcne- 
ralioii  wiihoui  hohneas.  The  unhappy  influence  of  n  fal^c 
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tlioolofxy,  in  inlcroe|>iini]^  t!ic  of  Scriptni'c,  conUl  not  Ih' 
more  strikiiijCfly  evince<l,  than  in  this  nttonipt  to  make  such  a 
docma  II  rider  upon  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  We  impute  to 
Mr.  "I'errot  no  sinister  intemtion  :  he  only  follows  the  false 
litxhts  ol  his  own  C'hureh,  Hut  wo  do  enrnestlv  and  respect- 
liilly  coniure  him  lo  shake  ofl  the  trammels  of  n  human  creed; 
and  as  in  this  case  it  holds  cn<Hl,  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  let  him  abide  by  Si.  Paul,  and  leave  *  the  Church*  to 
follow  or  not,  as  she  may  please; — uwpo;  ytvhBu  Iva  ytvviran 

Hut  we  must  now  advert  to  ^Ir.  Krskinc’s  opp<'»site  interpn'- 
tatioii  of  the  passage  above  referred  to,  Rom.  vi.  1.,  of  w  hich 
he  oilers  the  following  free  translation. 

‘  “  Shall  ivc  continue  in  sin^  that  grace  mnij  nhotind?** — “  Not  so: 
how  shall  we  who  liave  already  died  under  the  condemnation  of  sin, 
continue  under  it,  now  that  we  are  restored  to  life?  (And  wc  have 
in  truth  virtuallv  both  sutfered  death,  and  been  restored  to  life.) 
for  i\o  you  not  know,  that  as  many  of  us  os  were  baptized  into  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  the  doctrine  that  he  died 
Os  the  representative  of  sinners.  We  were  thus  virtually  buried 
with  him,  according  to  our  baptismal  acknowledgment  of  the  nature 
of  hLs  death  ;  and  then,  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the 
power  of  the  Father,  we  also  walk  in  a  life  new  ly  bestowed.  I'or  if 
we  have  been  connected  with  l»im  by  being  ranked  under  his  death, 
(or  by  virtual  participation  in  his  death,)  w'e  shall  also  be  ranked 
under  his  resurrection.  Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  wns  cruci¬ 
fied  in  Him  as  our  representative,  so  tliat  that  part  of  us  which  w  as 
subject  to  condemnation  has  already  sutlered  it ;  and  thus  we  con¬ 
tinue  no  longer  under  condenmatiun,  for  Fie  w  ho  has  suiiered  the 
penalty  of  death,  has  exhausted  the  coiidcmmition.” 

‘  Now  1  would  ask  any  candid  man,  whether  these  verses  contain 
tlu'  most  distant  solution  of  the  difiiculty  supposed  to  be  stated  in  the 
first  verse.  Their  single  object  is  to  shew,  that  coudemuutiou  is 
perfectly  exhausted  and  finished  by  the  representative  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  One  would  he  led  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  question  in  the 
first  verse,  refers  not  to  tlie  principle  of  sin,  but  to  the  continuing  in 
a  state  of  condemnation  ;  which  gives  to^^afr/a  the  same  siguification 
ill  this  passage,  which  it  evidently  bears  through  the  preceding 
ciiapter.  And  this,  I  am  very  much  persuaded,  is  the  truth. 
“  Shall  we  continue*’,  not  in  sin,  hut  “  in  a  stale  of  coiideiunation  ?’* 
but  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  last  clause  iu  the  iutei ro¬ 
gation — that  grace  may  abound?**  I  think  that  both  cluubcs  have 
been  wrong  translated.*  pp.  157 — 9. 

Mr.  F^rskiiie  contends,  that  the  word  trnnslntetl  abound^  re¬ 
lates  to  number,  rather  than  to  ipiaiititv ;  and  that  it  iiere 
‘  refers  to  an  increase*  of  tiie  number  of  acts  of  grace,  not  to  the 
‘  extension  of  llieowr  great  act  over  all  forfeilures.’  He  tbere- 
fore  gives  the  following  turn  to  tiic  passage. 
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*  Shnll  wr  <'oiitinnr  nnt^rr  romlemnntion  nntil  prnot'  l»o  n>nhi- 
plitMl,  until  thu  acts  uf  ntononuMit  rquAl  the  number  of  tht*  lorriMt- 
iireh/’  Not  po :  how  ^h:ill  we  w  ho  have  alii'aiiy  tlied  umler  the 
Henlencc  ol’sin,  yet  contiiuie  to  live  uiulcr  it,  now  that  we  are  re- 
.•‘loreil  to  life?’  p.  V2. 

Ajjrtinvt  this  ingenious  anti  ]ah<nim1  interpretation,  there 

appear  to  lie  tatal  ohjeitions.  In  the  fir<;t  ]>lare,  we  estinor 

luhnit  that  kur^rl'*.^  either  in  thi»‘  pM-sageoritt  the  preeeflhitr 

4‘hnpti'r,  signifies  a  state  of’ eenileninnf ion  :  nor  is  it  suseeptihle, 

we  imagine,  of  sneh  a  sense.  In  the  next  plaee:  the  Apostle’s 

language,  yh^irc*.  (far  l>e  it,  or  far  he  the  thought,''  cviilently 

implies  the  intlignant  nqeetion  of  a  suppo«f'tl  irtferenee  of  a 

highly  ohieciioufihle  eharaeter;  anfl  there  is  no  iu'Jtanee,  we 

Ivlieve,  of  his  using  this  strength  of  phrase,  wliere  a  simph' 

negation  alone  wonhl  set'm  to  he  ea!lo<l  for.  Our  I'ranslators, 

therefore,  always  ron(h*r  it,  (to<1  forhiH.  'rhinllv;  iiassinir 
%  *1  ^ 

over  the  Anthot’s  iritieism  on  the  v«'rh  'rxrcivt^d*,  (w!i?<'h  seems 
to  ns  snthcientlv  refined  h^*  the  nominative  with  which  it  here 
stands  eonneeted.^  his  iiiterpn'tation  appears  whodv  foreign 
from  the  scope  of  the  passage;  the  true  drift  of  which  meets  ns, 
as  a  eon<'!nsion,  iti  the  12th  verse:  ‘  l.et  imt  sin,  therefiuv, 

•  prevail  in  yoiir  mortal  h<vh\  hv  your  olvwing  if  in  its  desires.’ 

It  is  surely  venturing  nnndi  too  far,  then,  to  nssint,  that  these 
versos  ‘  «lo  not  eontain  the  most  ilistant  solution  of  the  ilifh- 
‘  enltv  supp<v5e<l  to  he  state<l  in  the  lirst.’  It  is  not-,  iiulc'od,  a 
«liflienllv  that  i.s  starte<l.  hnt  a  false  eonseonenee  that  is  depre- 
eateii.  'I'he  passage  In  ronh'ssi*<lly  somewfmt  iiithrnlt  :  hnt  the 
gimeral  sense  nmv  be  stated,  perfiann,  as  tollow’s.  -—Lest  the  de¬ 
lightful  view-  of  the  glory  of  Divine  (4rare.  in  the  preceding 
chanter,  sfuMiiil  he  rlmughT  to  encoumge  a  eontinnance  in  sin, 
the  .Xpi'sile  denrecat('<  s<'  licentious  an  inference,  a.s  at  nltei 
variance  witii  his  prcini.si's  ;  namely,  that  the  C'hrisiian  has  tin- 
dergi'iio  a  moral  change,  winch  mainly  consists  in  his  hecoming 
iieail  til  sin.  I'lu'  cardinal  iioctrine  kA'  his  hnptisinal  faitln  the 
ilcath  of  y’lirist  tor  sin,  wiion  coriiiaiiy  received,  forbids  his 
continuing  in  the  nrm  iiceof  unrighteousness  :  inasmuch  as  the 
very  design  of  oiir  Lord’s  ticaih  and  res  nr  reel  ion,  was  the  re- 
ilcmnricm  of  helitwers  from  that  iHUidage  to  sin  and  de.atb, 
which  attached  to  their  iintnre  as  inherited  and  derived  from 
the  tim  Aiiam.  "I'hat  natnn*  i>  to  he  iToardeil  as  crucified 
ami  put  u>  ileaih  with  C'tirisl :  and  the  heiicver,  hy*  virtue  of 
his  luiion  u>  Christ,  becoim^s  a  pai  taker  ot  a  new  nature,  over 
which  sin  and  deatti  have  no  pi»wer.  Lor,  to  i>e  thus  dead  to 
sim  iiupiies  releu.sc-  iroin  its  boiiuage.  And  such  as  iiave  tha-. 
nHU'udy  ;is  weii  Us  uivsiicjillv,  dieu  with  Ctirist  uixi  risen  uritfi 
him,  iusiitieii  iroin  sin,  unu  euuuicifnueu  trom  its  intiercnt  do- 
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inininiK  shiill,  in  this  son^e,  die  no  more ;  pfirtnking  of  the  life 
of  (^hrist,  who  livetii  for  erer. 

Si.  T*;nil  then  procee(i<  to  ilhistrnfe  the  mor.nl  emnneipntioO 
uhieh  ho  represents'  to  hnve  hern  thus  erTected  by  the  ernei- 
fixion  of  ('hrisl  :  shi'winp  thiu  if  while  they  professed  to  be 
ileliverecl  from  the  tlemllv  power  of  sin,  throiii^h  the  death  of 
i'ln*is4,  tlu'v  yielded  their  members  to  the  commissitm  of  sin, 
thev  pvovr»l  themselves  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  that  very 
principle*  from  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  esc.^pni. 
Sin  is  then  personitied  ns  n  ninster, — h  hnrd  m.nster,  whose 
wa^es  are  deatii.  All  who  practise,  sin  nrc  in  Imndap^o  to  this 
tyrant,  lit  lievers  are  lilrerated  from  this  hondaire,  by  passintr 
from  <leatlj  to  a  new  life,  in  order  that  they  inipht  enter  the 
servin'  of  another  master,  whose  terms  are  eternnl  blossnl- 
ncss: — that  they  mi^ht  enter  into  a  new*  relation,  find  bein;Qr 
unitni  to  C  hrist,  lievole  themselves  to  him,  and  brin£»  fotth 
llu'  tVtiits  ol’the  new  nature  ileriveil  from  him. 

Sucii  iia<  apneared  to  ns,  on  a  careful  study  of  this  chapter, 
to  be  it^  true  scope;  aiul  if  we  have  in  atfV  respet't  miscon- 
Ciiveil  the  meaniu;r  of  the  Apostle,  we  are  sure  that  wc  have 
not  attiiiuued  to  iiim  any  sentiment  loreipn  Irom  his  dt^i^rv,  or 
at  variance  witii  ids  doctrines.  We  had  intended  to  devote 
pari  of  lids  article  to  an  analvtind  view  of  the  whole  ai'ipu* 
meui  of  the  Lpi.^tli  :  wheit  we  sliouul  have  exumined  more 
miiuiiciv  Mr.  erro:\s  critical  deiiidtioiis  of  the  theological 
icrnis  widen  occur  in  iu  From  this,  however,  we  muHt  now 
ivtraiii:  and  we  can  only  hrieily  acWeri,  in  conclusion,  to  tire 
subicct  cf  Mi.  Ki'iUine’s  i*>i»s,tvs. 

Tiitiv  is  so  rauen  liLit  is  truly  excellent  mitl  adminible,  both 
in  semimeni  aiul  in  expression,  in  Air.  Evskine's  volume,  that 
w\  woaiii  fain  pcrstunie  ourtelves  lliat  we  a^ree  with  him  in 
every  udu^  Uiat  he  mcam^  altiiou^ii  wi*  must  object  to  several 
ol  ids  frosiuon  as  unouartieil  and  even  erroneoiih.  Mr. 
Erskine,  as  we  na>H‘  been,  lioes  not  sidne  le  a  Biblical  critic  5 
I'.or  is  ittiatiicoO^^iaii ^aiid  we  like  him  iiom  the  worse  lor  thib  : 
lu'  tn  ui^N  to  the  siudy  of  tne  iScripliiivs  an  iinlruiii moled,  uu*' 
soiihikUcatcc;,  indeiieNdent  ndiid.  iie  writes  like  a  iiihu  who 
lias  thou^iit  tor  idnibsii,  tnou^lit  and  lelt  ititens«dy  ;  hikI  bh 
view  of  rtlijiion  are  to  id^i»  and  iioly,  so  pine,  and  jiot,  and 
(ieiioiittul.  that,  to  ubi'  iii-  own  ian^iuo^c,  iitslead  of  }ne»auiln^ 
ti  teacli  fcuci  a  la.iij,  wewoaiii  rather  Ucsireho  ieti»  h  fiuai  him. 
W  I  U.ive  ut’iiveti  li'oui  liic  repealed  t/einb.il  ot  hc>  volnaa,.tlie 
iii^hesl  ptu-iSdix,  ami  we  hope  edilieatrun.  Yet,  ni  the  di^* 
ciiar^'.'  oi  oui  paijiic  liuiy,  we  iiiU9l  ejvpicb  om'  le^iel.thni  be 
bwsHiiU,  [)}  boliic  ol  ids  ^uieuichts,  have  laid  hhiiwlf  o^icn  .to 
laisappruiiUibiUL,  uiu.  ewh  to  lepiooi.  "iiic  ^>i>>itiond<lo 
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uliicli  we  nllude  nre,  that  *  pardon  is,  by  the  Cfospel,  pro« 

‘  i'Liiined  freely  and  universally,— that  it  is  perfectly  t^ratui- 

*  tons,  unconditional,  and  unlimited;  but  that  heaven  is  limited 
‘  to  those  wlio  arc  sanctified  by  the  belief  of  the  pardon  ’ : 
moreover,  that,  *  men  are  not  pardoned  on  account  of  their 

*  belief  of  the  pardon,  but  they  are  sanctified  by  a  belief  of 

*  the  pardon’;  that  ^  a  universal  amnesty  is  the  subject  of  the 
‘  131vine  testimony’;  while  ‘  a  settse  of  pardon,  or  justification^ 

‘  belongs  to  those  who  believe  the  testimony.’ — We  must,  in 
the  first  place,  express  our  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Krskinc 
errs  in  liis  definition  of  justification,  and  in  the  distinction 
which  lie  founds  upon  it,  as  much  as  in  his  refinement  upon 
the  word  utxa^rla.  Inti*  this  subject  we  may  enter  more  parti¬ 
cularly  upon  a  future  occasion.  But  secondly,  while  we  admit 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said,  that  men  are  not 
puiiloued  on  account  of  their  belief,  seeing  that  the  pardon 
was  procured  for  them  while  they  w'ere  yet  enemies, — yet, 
since  they  must  repent  and  be  converted  in  order  that  their 
sins  may  be  blotted  out, — since  they  must  believe  in  order  to 
attain  the  blessedness  of  those  whose  sins  are  fort;ivcn  and 
whose  initjuilies  are  cancelled, — and  he  who  believes  not  re¬ 
mains  utulcr  condemnation, — it  is  both  erroneous  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  deny  that  their  actual  })ardon  takes  place  on  their  bdiev- 
in;i.  There  is  condemnation  to  them  who  are  not  in  Christ 
Jesus.  May  it  be  allowed  us  to  state  the  case  thus  ? — Suppose 
a  general  pardon  proclaimed  to  rebels  on  laying  down  their 
arms.  Immeiliately  on  surrendering  his  weapons,  each  traitor 
may  know'  that  he  is  pardoned.  He  does  not,  however,  there¬ 
by  obtain, — he  acu'pis  of  the  pardon  granted.  But,  with  the 
arms  yet  in  his  hands,  he  is  not  pardoned.  If  this  be,  as  we 
conceive,  Mr.  Erski tie’s  view  of  the  Gospel  system,  we  have 
only  to  regret  that  he  should  have  obscured  so  just  a  repre¬ 
sentation,  uy  blending  it  with  some  untenable  criticisms  and 
some  statements  at  the  least  paradoxical. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  striking  passages  with  which  the  vo¬ 
lume  abounds,  and  of  the  fervent  piety  which  glows  in  every 
page,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  excellent 
remarks  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

r 

‘  “  The  world  hath  not  known  tlicc,  but  I  have  known  thee.”  Oh, 
infinite  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  by  the  Son !  But 
wc  may  have  our  sliare  in  this  wondrous  knowledge.  “  No  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Fa¬ 
ther  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  w’ill  reveal  him.” 
And  tlic  Son  of  God  has  declareil  his  Father’s  name,  and  will  declare 
it ;  he  is  standing  and  knocking  at  the  door  ;  wc  have  not  to  ascend 
into  the  heaven,  nor  to  descend  into  the  deep  to  find  him  ;  he  is  very 
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nigh  thee,  anil  he  longs  to  reveal  the  Father  to  thee,  anil  to  give  thee 
that  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal. 

*  Anil  it  is  through  the  Bible  read  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  he 
chiefly  communicates  this  knowledge.  ‘‘  Thy  word  is  truth.”  This 
is  our  Urim  and  Thunimim,  which  will  tell  us  what  is  the  mind  of 
(lod  in  all  things.  We  need  not  be  ignorant  of  (iod*s  will  or  coun¬ 
sel,  whilst  we  nave  a  Bible  to  consult.  Wc  often  place  much  im¬ 
portance  on  having  the  advice  of  particular  persons  in  whose  judge¬ 
ment  and  friendship  we  have  confidence,  and  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  asking  and  hearing  their  opinions.  Alas  !  what  can  they  tell  us? 
What  can  they  do  for  us  ?  Why  should  we  not  go  to  Goil,  and  con- 
.suit  him  rather  ?  Header,  do  you  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God  ?  and  that  God  spoke  it  for  this  very  purpose,  that  by  it  he 
might  direct,  and  support,  and  comfort  man  in  his  journey  through 
time  to  eternity?  And  do  you  not  need  direction,  or  support,  or 
comfort  ?  And  if  you  do,  will  you  not  go  to  the  Bible  to  seek  it  ? 
Where  else  can  you  expect  it  ?  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  a  Bible,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  miracle  to  us.  It  is  printed  just  like 
other  books,  and  so  w’e  forget  that  it  is  not  just  like  other  books. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  w’orld  like  it,  or  comparable  to  it.  The 
sun  in  the  firmament  is  nothing  to  it,  if  it  be  really— what  it  assumes 
to  be — an  actual  direct  communication  from  God  to  man.  Take  up 
your  Bible  with  this  idea,  and  look  at  it,  and  wonder  at  it.  It  is  a 
treasure  of  unspeakable  value  to  you,  for  it  contains  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  of  love  and  tender  mercy  from  God  to  your  soul.  Do  you  wish 
to  converse  with  God  ?  Open  it  and  read.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
look  to  him  who  speaks  to  you  in  it,  and  ask  him  to  give  you  an  un¬ 
derstanding  heart,  that  you  may  not  read  in  vain,  but  that  the  word 
may  he  in  you,  as  good  seed  in  good  ground  bringing  forth  fruit  unto 
eternal  life.  Only  take  care  not  to  separate  God  from  the  Bible. 
Read  it  in  the  secret  of  (vod’s  presence,  and  receive  it  from  his  lips, 
and  feed  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  to  you  as  it  was  to  Jeremiah,  the  joy 
and  rejoicing  of  your  heart.  The  best  advice  w’hich  any  one  friend 
can  give  to  another,  is  to  advise  him  to  consult  God ;  and  the  best 
turn  that  any  hook  can  do  to  its  reader,  is  to  refer  him  to  the  Bible. 

'  Let  us  seek  to  know  more  of  the  Bible  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  let  us  re¬ 
member,  that  however  much  we  may  add  by  study  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  book,  we  have  just  so  much  true  knowledge  of  God  as  we  have 
love  of  him,  and  no  more.  Our  continual  prayer  ought  to  be,  that 
our  true  notions  may  become  true  feelings,  and  that  our  orthodoxy 
and  theology  may  become  holy  love  and  holy  obedience.  This  is 
the  religion  of  eternity ;  and  the  religion  of  eternity  is  the  only  reli¬ 
gion  for  us, — for  yet  a  few  days,  and  we  shall  be  in  eternity.* 

p.  ‘222 — 225. 

»#»«## 

*  Reader,  farewell — 1  believe  that  what  1  have  written  is  according 
to  the  word  of  God ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  so,  I  may  look  up  to  him  for  a 
blessing  on  it.  It  would  be  an  unspeakable  joy  to  me,  to  have  any 
reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  really  honoured  by  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  message  to  your  soul.  At  all  events,*  I  trust  it  may  not 
do  you  the  injury  of  exciting  the  spirit  of  controversy  in  you.  Tf 
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you  don’t  agree  with  it,  lay  it  down  and  go  to’  the  Bilde ;  nn<l  If  you 
do  agree  with  it,  in  like  manner  lay  it  down  and  go  to  the  Bihle  ;  and 
go  in  the  spirit  of  pra}’er  to  him  whose  word  the  Bible  is,  and  ask  of 
him,  and  he  will  lead  you  into  nil  truth — he  will  give  you  living  wa¬ 
ter.*  pp.  239,  2  to. 
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is  too  had.’  Wc  could  almost  consent  to  a  penal 
eiiaclment  that  shouUl  put  nii  clfectual  restraint  on  the 
rapacity  or  the  pruriency  of  our  popular  nieinoir-inongcrs.  It 
is  not  to  be  eiuluretl,  that  every  man  who  may  lia\'e  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  turning  a  penny  by  the  iletiiil  of  his  neighbour’s 
weaknesses,  or  wIr>  may  be  disappointed  in  Ifis  expectation  of 
a  snug  comer  in  u  fat  will,  shutdd  be  permitted  to  iiuliilge, 
witlioiit  rebuke,  in  the  unlicensed  expression  of  his  satire  or 
Ills  spleen.  We  dare  say  that  Mr.  iSnnth  is  quite  correct  in 
his  exhibition  of  Nollekens  as  a  small-minded,  avaricious,  and 
altogether  very  disgusting  person;  and  wc  admit  that  he  has 
put  together  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  and  conversations, 
some  of  which  arc  illustrative  of  tlie  history  of  Art.  But,  on 
tlie  other  band,  we  apprehend  that  he  has  accomplished  his 
purpose  with  very  little  credit  to  either  his  motives  or  his  taste; 
he  has  minislercil  to  the  depraveil  n})petite  of  those  wlio  have 
lost  their  relish  for  wholesome  literature;  and  he  will  liave  his 
calculated  reward  in  the  ready  sale  of  his  hook. 

We  make  this  prcliminai y  observation,  how^ever,  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  regret  that  a  character  such  as  is  here  de¬ 
picted,  should  be  exhibited  to  the  world  in  its  true  lineaments 
and  colours.  If  the  representation  here  given  be  not  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated — and  it  has  certainly  every  a[)pcarance  of  accuracy — 
there  has  seldom  existed  an  individual  more  despicable,  ;uul  witli 
fewer  redeeming  qualities,  than  Joseph  Nollekens.  No  human 
being  ever  made  a  more  thorough  miscalculation  of  the  true 
eiul  and  happiness  of  life.  .Sordid  in  feeling,  devoted  to  wealth, 
and  unscrupulous  about  the  modes  of  its  acquisition;  in  his 
profession,  a  mere  son  of  labour;  and  in  his  personal  habits, 
negligent  and  coarse;  he  lived  without  a  single  elevating  asso¬ 
ciation  or  meliorating  sympathy ;  and  after  lingering  through 
a  selfish  and  drivelling  old  age,  died,  an  object  of  interest  to 
none  but  the  gaping  legacy-hunters  who  had  iufested  his  de¬ 
clining  years. 
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Nollekens,  though  born  in  Loiulun,  wns^  as  his  name  wonhl 
iiidiraio,  of  Flemish  parentage;  and  his  father,  a  painter  of 
M)ino  small  note,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Scheeniakers, 

:i  jiculptor  of  considerable  repute.  Joseph  was  somewhat  dull, 
and  strangely  addicted  to  bell-tolling,  but  he  applied  steadily 
to  Jiis  art,  and  made  a  fair  progress  in  its  various  manipu¬ 
lations.  He  set  about  his  great  business  of  making  money  as 
early  as  possible;  and  in  1759,  received  his  first  prize,  from  the 
Adelphi  Society,  of  15/.  155.  for  a  clay-model.  He  was  at  that 
time  about  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  In  the  following  year, 
lie  obtained,  for  a  modelled  bas-relief,  a  premium  of  31/.  105., 
bc>iiies  a  smaller  sum  for  a  single  figure.  In  1760,  lie  quilted 
Englaiul  for  Home,  where  Ids  finances  were  again  recruited  by 
the  liberal  awards  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  was  patroni/eil, 
too,  by  Garrick  and  by  Sterne.  But  he  soon  engaged  in  more 
lucrative  operations,  and  became  a  wholesale  deider  in  antiques; 
a  trade  from  which,  as  he  conducted  it,  he  must  have  derived 
enormous  profits.  He  is  said  to  have  extensively  practised  the 
common  artifices  of  muiiul’acturc  and  restoration,  and  to  have 
given,  by  the  application  of  tobacco-water,  the  stains  of  unti- 
(|uity  to  tlie  freshly  chiseled  marble. 

*  Jenkins,  a  notorious  dealer  in  antiques  and  old  pictures,  who  re¬ 
sided  at  Koine  for  that  purpose,  had  been  commissioned  by  Mr. 
Locke  of  Norbury  Park,  to  send  him  any  piece  of  sculpture  which 
he  thought  might  suit  him,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
guineas;  but  ^lr.  Locke,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  a  head  of 
Minerva,  which  he  did  not  like,  sent  it  back  again;  paying  the  car¬ 
riage  and  all  other  expenses.  Nollekens,  who  was  then  also  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  Uome,  having  purchased  a  trunk  of  a  Minerva  for  fifty 
pounds,  found,  upon  the  return  of  this  head,  that  its  proportion  and 
character  accorded  with  his  torso.  This  discovery  induced  him  to 
accept  an  ofi'er  made  by  Jenkins,  of  the  head  itself  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  to  share  the  profits.  After  Nollekens  had  made 
.  it  up  into  a  figure,  or,  what  is  called  by  the  venders  of  botched  an¬ 
tiques,  “  restored  it”,  which  he  did  at  the  expense  of  about  twenty 
guineas  more  for  stone  and  labour,  it  proved  a  most  fortunate  hit,  for 
they  sold  it  for  the  enormous  sum  of  one  thousand  fruineas  /  and  it  is 
now  at  Newby,  in  Yorkshire.’ 

No  mcthcKl  of  making  a  profit  seems  to  have  come  amiss  to 
Nollekens :  he  is  stated  to  have  done  business  in  the  smuggling 
line,  and  to  have  stuffed  the  hollow  interior  of  his  plaster  busts 
with  silk  stockings,  gloves,  and  lace.  His  way  of  life  was  cha¬ 
racteristic  ;  at  once  sensual  and  sordid.  He  was  accustomed 
to  boast  of  the  skill  of  his  old  woman,  who  would  make  him 
up  an  ample  and  most  savoury  dish  of  ‘  Roman  cuttings’  for 
threepence. 
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*  **  Nearly  opposite  to  my  loileings/*  os  he  would  often  tell  the  tale, 
**  there  lived  a  pork-butcher,  wno  put  out  at  his  door  at  the  end  of 
the  week  a  plateful  of  what  he  called  cuttings,  bits  of  skin,  bits  of 
gristle,  and  bits  of  fat,  w  hich  he  sold  for  twopence  ;  and  luy  old  lady 
dished  them  up  with  a  little  pepper,  and  a  little  salt;  and,  with  a 
slice  of  bread,  and  somctiiucs  a  bit  of  vegetable,  I  made  a  very  nice 
dinner.’*  ’ 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  was  already  a  liolder  of 
securities  in  the  public  funds  ‘  to  n  considerable  amount’;  and 
he  seems  to  have  started  at  once  into  large  and  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  maker  of  busts.  In  1772,  he  was  electetl  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  *  fell 
‘  desperately  in  love.’  The  lady  whom  he  successfully  wooetl, 
was  the  daughter  of  Saunders  Welcli,  Esq.  the  police-magis¬ 
trate;  she  was,  moreover,  handsome,  and  the  ‘  pink  of  preci- 
‘  sion  *.  His  choice  was,  however,  an  unfortunate  one.  An 
amiable  and  higb-principled  woman — if  indeed  such  a  being 
could  Imve  liiiketl  herself  to  the  gross,  ignorant,  and  vulgar 
Joseph  Nollekens — might  have  exercised  a  salutary  and  civi¬ 
lizing  control  over  his  character  and  habits.  'He  had,  at  least, 
one  good  point;  and  we  are  reminded  by.  the  following  anec¬ 
dote,  that  wc  spoke  somewliat  unadvisedly  when  describing  him 
as  without  a  single  redeeuiing  quality.  He  seems  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  consiilcrable  portion  of  good-nature,  making  some¬ 
what  of  an  approach  to  kindly  feeling;  and  this,  had  it  been 
cherished  by  the  gentle  influence  of  a  prudent  and  aifeclionate 
wife,  might  have  given  expansion  to  bis  mind,  and  dignity  to 
bis  existence. 

*  An  artist’,  writes  Mr.  Smith,  ‘named  George  Richardson,  wlio 
published  several  useful  works,  particularly  upon  architectural  de¬ 
corations,  was  an  old  man  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  and  lived  at  N®. 
10.5,  Titclificld-street,  for  many  years,  during  which  time  he  occa¬ 
sionally  walked  around  the  studio.  One  day  he  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Nollekens,  what  made  him  look  so  dull  ?  “  I  am  low-spirited  ”,  he 
replied.  “  Then  go  to  the  pump  and  take  a  drink  of  water  ”,  was 
the  advice  in  return.  The  poor  old  man,  after  remaining  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  looking  vacantly  about  him,  went  aw’ay  in  tears.  Mr.  Nolle¬ 
kens,  who  had  just  before  been  summoned  to  dinner,  upon  his  return,^ 
observed  to  my  father,  that  Richardson  “  looked  gliimpish.’*  “  Ah, 
Sir”,  rejoined  my  father,  “he  is  distressed,  poor  fellow!  and  you 
have  hurt  his  feelings  by  desiring  him  to  go  to  the  pump  for  relief^ 
he  was  in  tears  when  he  left  us.”  “  Rless  me!  I  hurt  him!”  cried 
Nollekens,  and  hastily  walked  out  with  his  head  foremost,  putting^ 
both  hands  into  his  pockets.  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Hiebardaon 
was  waiting  at  the  studio  for  my  father,  to  whom  he  gratefully  ex-‘ 
pressed  himself  for  wliat  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Nollekens,  who  had  been 
w  ith  h'un  the  preceding  evening,  and  after  asking  if  he  w  ere  offended 
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with  him  for  recommending  the  pump,  stated,  that  when  he  was  low- 
spirited,  the  pump  always  brought  him  to.  Mr.  Richardson,  upon 
disclosing  his  circumstances,  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  the  worla  in 
the  same  room  in  which  his  wife  diefd  ;  “  Well  ”,  observed  Nollekens, 
“and  why  should  you  not  die  there?  it’s  only  a  garret ;  let  the  rest 
of  the  house,  man;  you'll  live  rent  free  ;  one  room  will  do  for  you; 
sell  your  furniture.  Here,  1  have  brought  you  twenty  guineas,  and 
ril  allow  you  the  same  sum  every  year  as  long  as  you  live.”  ’ 

Mrs.  Nollekens  seems  to  have  been  much  addicted  to  jea¬ 
lousy.  The  employment  of  females  as  models,  a  very  question* 
able  part  of  professional  study,  was  a  constant  source  of  annoy* 
ance;  and  she  would  descend  to  the  degradation  of  making  pre* 
texts  for  entering  the  room,  when  her  husband  was  thus  on* 
gaged.  On  other  occasions,  too,  the  same  spirit  would  mani* 
lest  itself,  and  the  system  of  surveillance  would  break  out  in  a 
way  too  vexatious  and  irritating  not  to  provoke  retort.  With 
all  the  penuriousness  of  her  husband,  this  lady  combined  a 
thorougli  selBshness,  that  seems  to  have  been  alien  iVoin  bis 
feelings.  A  widow,  miserably  poor,  who.  was  permitted  to 
place  an  apple-stall  close  to  the  house,  was  compelled  to  pay 
for  her  standing,  by  suffering  heartless  avarice  to  have  its  way 
in  a  bargain  for  a  pennyworth  of  pippins. 

‘  When  she  went  to  Oxford-market  to  beat  the  rounds,  in  order  to 
discover  the  cheapest  shops,  she  would  wralk  round  several  times  to 
give  her  dog  Cerberus  an  opportunity  of  picking  up  scraps.  How¬ 
ever,  of  this  mode  of  manoeuvring  she  was  at  last  ashamed,  by  the 
rude  remarks  of  the  vulgar  butchers,  w  ho  had  been  complained  of  to 
her  Nolly,  for  having  frequently  cried  out,  “  Here  conics  Mrs. 
Nollekens  and  her  hull-bitch.”  * 

In  the  mean  time,  Nollekens,  in  the  manufacture  of  busts, 
was  carrying  all  before  him.  Dr.  Johnson  sat  to  him,  and 
while  admiring  the  talent  of  the  artist,  expressed  astonishment 
at  his  ignorance.  His  manner,  strange  and  coarse  as  it  was, 
seems  to  have  been,  instead  of  an  impediment  to  his  success,  a 
source  of  amusement  to  his  sitters.  He  would  at  one  time 
commend  tlie  beauty  of  his  female  visiters,  in  the  plainest  lan¬ 
guage  of  vulgar  admiration ;  and  at  another,  request  a  lady 
who  *  squinted  dreadfully to  alter  the  position  of  her  henci, 
that  he  might  ‘  get  rid  of  the  shyness  in  the  cast'  of  her  eye. 
To  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  had  relaxed  from  the  rigidity  of 
her  position,  and  was  looking  down  on  his  ie»s  elevated  seat, 
he  exclaimed:  ‘Don’t  look  so  scomi/ ;  you’ll  sjxiil  my  busto; 
and  you’re  a  very  fine  woman ;  1  think  it  will  be  one  oi'  my 
best  bustos.’  Majesty  itself  was  treateil  quite  as  unceremoni¬ 
ously.  When  Nollekens  was  modelling  the  late  king,  lie  one 
dav  omitted  Ins  visit,  and  at  the  next  interview,  without  any 
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tort  of  a|>ology,  riM]uc«t(Ml  to  know  when  he  miglit  he  pcrinittOil 
to  |>rt>coctl. 

*  The  Kinp,  with  hi^  indnlpence  to  person**  as  ignorant  as 

Nohokens  was  of  the  common  marks  of  respect,  ohservcil,  **  So, 
Nolh'kens,  where  w  ere  yon  vesten^av  ?  ” 

*  StMckens. — “  Why,  ns  it  was  a  Saint's  dav,  1  thotight  you  w'ould 
not  Inivc  n>e  ;  so  I  went  to  see  the  beasts  fed  in  the  'I'ow  er.’* 

*  Thr  King, — “  Why  did  you  not  go  to  Ouke-stroet  ?  ” 

*  — **  Well,  I  wont  to  the  Tower  ;  and  do  you  know, 
they  have  got  two  such  Irons  there  !  and  the  biggest  did  roar  so  ;  my 
heart!  how'  he  did  roar!”  And  then  he  mimicked  the  roaring  of 
the  Hon,  so  lotul  and  so  close  to  the  King's  ear,  that  his  Majesty 
moved  to  a  considerable  distance  to  escape  the  imitation.’ 

rhis  is  a  fair  lilt,  hut  wo  imi^t  have  bettor  aiitliority  for  its 
ontiro  oorn'ctnoss,  hoforc  wo  ran  lay  aside  the  .snspicioVi,  that 
simple  fact  has  l>o<n  drossod  up  with  a  largo  addition  of 
ludicrous  oircunistanco.  'Pho  kindness  of  the  late  King  is, 
however,  too  well  known  to  cliscreilit  his  part  of  the  story. 
Nor  was  the  Qut'on  loss  considerate,  if  the  anecdote  given  by 
Mr.  Smith  l>o  correct.  1  le  states,  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Philips,  that  her  Majesty,  calling  one  day  on  Mrs.  Garrick  al 
1  lampton,  aiul  cnlt*ring  nuannonneed,  found  the  lady  ‘  peeling 
‘  onions  fi»r  pickling.*  We  sliouUl  have  thought  it  (piile  sufti- 
cient  in  the  C^ueen,  had  she  conducted  nuaters  in  the  usual 
course  4>f  a  morning's  call;  btit  this  was  not  enough  for  royal 
condescension ; — a  knife  was  forthwith  called  for,  and  the 
Queen  of  l^ngland  fairly  engaged  in  the  very  delectable  em¬ 
ployment  t>r  prtiparing  onions  for  the  pickle-jar  ! 

'The  opinions  of  Nollckens  on  suhji'cuof  Art,  seem,  as  might 
have  Ik'cu  expected  trom  so  ignorant  a  m^ur,  to  have  been  of 
little  value.  A  better  illustration  of  this,  than  from  the  corh 
parison  In'twcen  his  evidence  before  the  rarliamenlary  Corh 
initlee  on  the  subject  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  that  of  Fiax- 
inaiu  can  harilly  be  obtained.  Poor  ^  Joey  ’  tell  biniscdf  in  a 
most  awkward  situation  wbile  under  tiie  lull  fire  of  examina¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  certainly  contrived  to  display  some  dexterity  In 
evaiiing  a  direct  reply  to  any  question,  the  answer  to  which  re¬ 
quired  the  smallest  portion  of  knowleilge,  or  the  slightest  effort 
td'inind.  Fluxinan.,  tm  the  contrarv,  shewed  himseU  to  l»e  hill 
fraught  with  the  le-arniiig  ol  his  art,  and  outwent  the  questions 
that  were  pul  by  his  examiners.  Noilekeiis,  indeed,  was  no 
iiloiater  ot  the  aiitique,  nor  hod  he  talent  or  feeling  enough  to 
relish  its  high  ()uaiities.  Of  science,  pro|>erly  so  called,  he  wa§ 
nearly  desiiuiie ;  and  an  ius^iection  of  liis  works  w'ill  sufficiently 
shew ,  Uial  lie  was  quilt  conscious  of  Ins  want  of  correct  anato¬ 
mical  knowledge. 
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*  Diirinp  Nollokons’s  juvenile  practice,  he  received  a  few  lessonji 
in  (Irnwiup,  from  a  sculptor  now  but  little  known,  Michel  Henry 
Spang,  a  Dane,  who  drew’  the  figure  heautifully  and  with  anatomical 
truth  ;  a  most  essential  component  of  the  art,  indispensablv  requisite 
for  all  those  who  would  climb  to  the  summit  of  fame.  Hut  this  inva¬ 
luable  acipiirement  was  neglected  by  Nollekcns,  nor  did  he,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  venture  to  carve  a  subject  in  which  a  know  ledge  of 
anatomy  would  have  been  extensively  wanted :  his  naked  figures 
were  of  the  most  simple  class,  being  eitber  a  young  Bacchus,  a 
DlanU,  or  a  Venus,  with  limbs  sleek,  plump,  and  round  ;  but  1  never 
knew  him,  like  Hanks,  to  attempt  tlie  grandeur  of  a  Jupiter,  or  even 
the  strength  of  u  gladiator.  His  nionurncntul  effigies,  too,  were  always 
so  draped  and  placid,  that  very  little  expression  of  muscle  was  exer¬ 
cised.  Nollekens*s  large  academical  drawings,  made  w  hen  he  w’as 
Visitor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  were  feebly  executed;  bis  men  were 
destitute  of  animation,  and  bis  females  often  lame  in  the  joints  ; 
their  f.icos  w’cre  usually  ttnishcd*up  at  home  from  his  wife,  and  in 
compliment  to  her,  lie  generally  contrived  to  give  them  little  noses.* 

His  gains,  in  some  particular  instances,  were  enormous.  A 
whimsical  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  instance  of  bis  em¬ 
ployment  as  the  sculptor  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  monument.  The  statue, 
now  standing  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  wliicb  be  re¬ 
ceived  the  ‘  uniieiinl-nf*  renumcration  of  3000  guineas,  besides 
1000  for  the  jiedestal,  instead  of  being  carved  out  of  a  single 
block,  was  ‘  pieced  in  a  manner  wliicli  the  scnljHorB  of  Italy 
‘  would  have  been  ashamed  of.’  The  marble  did  not  cost  him 
move  than  twenty  poinuU,  so  ingeniously  did  be  economize  the 
materials.  From  the  angles,  be  cut  away  enough  to  supply  tlie 
stone  for  suiulry  busts ;  and,  the  block  not  having  sufliclent 
lengtii  to  include  the  head,  a  lump,  large  enough  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  was  drilled  out  from  between  the  legs.  Besides  the  entire 
figinv,  be  executed  between  seventy  and  eiglily  busts  at  iip- 
ward-i  of  a  bnndreil  guineas  each,  and  be  sold  more  than  six 
hundred  casts  at  six  guineas  each.  To  the  sculptor  wdio  carved 
the  statue  from  the  model,  be  paid  oidy  three  hundred  pounds; 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  busts  cost  him,  on  the  average, 
about  tsveiuy-four  ])ounds  each.  His  entire  profit  must  have 
exceedeil  1.5,000/. 

The  death  of  his  wife,  in  August  1617,  made  a  latlier  ad¬ 
vantageous  change  in  the  habits  of  Nollekens.  He  ii»ultiplic‘d 
his  folitary  mould  catidle  into  two,  ventured  more  freiiuently 
on  a  glas!'  of  wine,  enjoyed  his  lireside  later  in  the  evening, 
and  induigt'il  more  deeply  in  the  luxury  of  inorniug  sliiiiiber. 
He  would  occasionally  ask  a  friend  to  iline;  and  the  clianns  of 
his  purse — ies  beaua  yeux  Je  sa  cassette — would  often  tempt  his 
legacy-anticipating  visilaiiU  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  his 
greasv  cookery  and  Jiis  gross  ieeding. 
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A  lile  lluis  spiMit  without  ili<;nity  or  tiscfiihicss,  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  Tor  the  alleviation  of  declininri;  years.  His  dis^ustin^ 
Lnbiu  became  intolerable :  sorilid  selt'>indul^ence  and  childish 
gratifications  were  his  only  solace.  He  had  a  miserable  de¬ 
pendant,  who  had  served  Ifmi  through  a  long  course  of  years, 
and  who  had  superadded  to  a  coarse  aTid  dirty  person,  the 
charms  imparted  by  dram-drinking.  To  this  poor  creature, 
who  snpportcil  herself  as  well  as  she  was  able,  on  a  wretched 
pittance  assigned  her  for  board-wages,  he  wonhl  sometimes 
give  money 

. . .  ‘  to  dance  his  favourite  cat,  Jenny  Dawdle”,  round  about  the 
room  to  please  him  ;  and  at  which  he  would  always  laugh  himself 
heartily  into  a  fit  of  coughitig,  and  continue  to  laugh  and  cough, 
with  tears  of  pleasure  trickling  down  his  cheeks  upon  his  hih,  until 
Bronze  declared  the. cat  to  he  quite  tired  enough  for  that  morning.’ 

His  will — but  of  that  strange  diKiiment,  and  its  sickening 
history,  we  shall  say  nothing  I’nrlher  than  that,  with  its  lung 
striiiix  of  codicils,  it  resembles  nolhiim  more  closely  than  a  boy’s 
kite  and  tail. 

Our  readers  may,  by  this  time,  be  disposed  to  tliink  that  we 
haye  given  them  something  like  a  loose  analysis  of  the  yolmnes 
in  our  hand.  So  far  are  we  from  having  even  attempted  it, 
that  we  have  not  given  the  smallest  notion  of  the  contents  and 
rambling  character  of  this  farrago  Ubclli.  Its  excursiveness  is 
beyond  any  thing  that  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  before. 
A  street,  a  house,  a  name,  a  reminiscence,  is  to  Mr.  Smith, 
what  the  vievv-halloo  is  to  tlie  man  of  hounds  and  horses  ; — off 
he  gt>es,  through  thick  and  thin,  over  hedge  and  ditch,  athwart 
brake  and  briar,  till  he  has  either  run  his  chase  down,  or  him¬ 
self  breathless.  All  this  is  very  amusing,  and  occasionally 
profitable;  but  the  only  way  of  fairly  coping  with  it,  woidd  be 
by  charging  our  |)age  with  extracts;  a  gratuitous  methotl  of 
getting  through  our  work,  and  one  in  which  we  have  been  al¬ 
ready  distanced  by  the  newspapers,  'riiere  yet  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  a  part  of  the  collection  which  appears  to  us  by  far  the 
most  vnlnablo‘;  and  to  this  we  shall  for  a  moment  direct  atten¬ 
tion.  In  a  sort  of  Appendix,  which,  under  the  title  of  Biogra¬ 
phical  Skelche.*-,  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  second 
volume,  Mr.  Smith  has  given  a  series  of  interesting  recollec¬ 
tions,  connected  with  names  of  which  we  occasionally  hear, 
but  without  the  means  of  obtaining  specific  inibrmation  re¬ 
specting  the  men  who  bore  them.  Roubiliac  stands  first;  and 
we  arc  glad,  concerning  him,  to  repair  an  injustice  of  which 
we  were  miwitiingly  guilty,  by  the  hasty  insertion  of  an  unau- 
thenticatOil  anecdote  in  our  review  of  the  ‘Gold-headed  Cane’. 
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In  that  work,  he  is  injuriously  represented  ns  influenced  hy 
unprincipled  rapacity :  a  calumnious  imputation  whicli  the 
character  ot  that  distinguished  artist’s  whole  life  victoriously 
refutes,  lie  was  careless  of  indliey  and  an  enthusiast  in  his 
art ;  and  the  private  information  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain,  is  corroborated  by  the  slight  indications  which  occur  in 
tlie  memoir  before  us.  One  instance  of  his  even  punctilious 
feeling,  we  shall  rcxiord  eti  2)ossa?tf.  lie  had  engaged  to  carve, 
for  Oarrick,  and  at  the  low  rate  of  three  hundred  guineas,  the 
statue  of  Shakspeare,  which  now  stands  in  the  hall  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum.  It  was  not  of  course  possible,  for  such  a  price, 
to  employ  the  best  marble  ;  and  it  was  understood,  that  a 
somewhat  inferior  quality  was  to  be  used.  It  unfortunately 
turned  out,  that  the  block  was  full  of  veins;  and  to  Garrick’s 
great  annoyance,  they  discoloured  the  countenance.  He  com¬ 
plained;  and  Roubiliac,  representing  that  he  had  employed  the 
very  best  materials  that  the  purchase  would  admit,  most  liberally 
engaged  to  re-carve  the  head  from  ‘  a  fine,  clear  piece  of  marble’, 
and  performed  his  engagement  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
liis  employer.  Flaxmaii  inserted  in  ‘  The  Artist  ’,  some  years 
ago,  a  severe  criticism  on  Roubiliac,  from  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  given  an  extract.  Admitting  the  inferiority  of  the  fo¬ 
reigner  to  the  Englishman,  in  adventitious  qualities,  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  classical  taste,  we  must  soy,  that  with  all  bur  admira¬ 
tion  of  Elaxman,  we  cannot  but  place  Roubiliac  above  him  in 
originality,  in  feeling,  and  in  power.  We  admit  that  the  taste 
of  ilic  latter  had  been  formed  in  a  wrong  school ;  that  it  had 
more  of  Erance,  than  of  Greece  or  Rome; — but  let. the  fine 
anecdote  that  we  have  somewhere  told  in  a  foriner  article,  bear 
witness  for  him,  that  he  discovered  this,*  though  when  too  late, 
by  his  own  exijuisite  tact  and  discrimination.  No  artist  that 
ever  lived,  had  a  finer  or  more  intense  feeling  for  his  art;  and,* 
had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  belter  age,  or  had  his  season  of  tutelage 
been  passed  on  a  more  genial  soil,  he  would  have  soarerl  an 
eagle’s  flight.  Of  his  devotedness  to  his  profession,  as  well  as 
of  ilic  intensity  with  which  he  thought  and  felt  his  subjects,  the 
following  anecdotes  are  examples. 

*  One  day,  during  the  time  he  was  putting  up  Mrs.  Nightingale’s 
monument,  Uuuhiliac's  servant,  who  hud  a  message  to  deliver,  found 
his  master  with  ids  arms  folded  and  Ids  eyes  riveted  to  the  kneeling 
figure  at  the  north-west  corner. otSLord  Norris’s  inunumcnt.  The 
man,  after  he  Imd  Three  limes  requested  an  answer,  was  seized  by 
the  arm  by  Ids  master,  who  softly  whispered,  “  Hush!  Hush!  he 
will  speak  presently.”  * 

«  *  '  #  *  •  # 

‘  C)ne  day,  at  dinner,  during  the  time  he  ""is  so  intently  engaged 
in  modelling  the  figure  of  Mr.  Nightingale  warding  off  the  dart  of 
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Ueatli  from  liii  wife*  he  sudileiily  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  on  his 
plate,  fell  hack  in  hiss  chair,  and  titen  in  an  instant  darted  forward 
and  tlirew  his  features  into  the  strongest  possible  expression  of  fear; 
at  the  same  moment  fixing  his  piercing  eye  so  expi\>sively  on  the 
country  lad  who  waited  at  table,  that  the  fellow’  was  as  much  asto¬ 
nished  as  the  boy  listening  to  the  Cock  I/anc  ghost  story,  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  painted  by  Zoffany/ 

We  speak  on  no  slight  authority,  when  we  represent  UoubU 
line  as  amiable,  negligent,  and  the  very  opposite  of  rapacious, 
lie  was  an  excellent  companion,  though  a  water-drinker;  aiul 
among  his  friends,  wouUl  exhibit  consiilerable  powers  as  a  sort  of 
improvisaiore  in  bis  native  language.  This  excellent  artist  was 
horn  at  Lyons,  aiul  studied  the  priuci[)les  of  hi>  art  under 
Balthasar  of  Dresilen.  lie  died  Jau.  11th,  17(>*;  aud  his 
funerid  was  attended  by  all  the  eminent  artists  of  the  day.  At 
the  sale  o  hrs  eiVects,  his  own  portrait,  painted  hy  himself, 
5ohl  for  turec  shillings  and  sixpence;  and  a  lot  of  eight  paintings, 
including  one  litj/fioldsy  YviiK-hiiil  the  sum  of  ten  shillings!! 
How  much  would  those  pictures  sell  for  at  the  present  lime  I 

*  Hoiihiliac,'  says  Mr.  Smith,  *  who  was  a  perfectly  honest  and  ge¬ 
nerous  man,  onec  fi>imd  a  pocket-hook  containing  immense  property, 
which  he  comimicd  constantly  to  advcrti.se  for  a  considerable  time 
before  it  was  owned ;  aud  then,  the  only  thing  he  would  receive  be¬ 
yond  the  advertising  expenses,  wiis  a  buck,  which  tho  gentleman 
supplied  him  w  ith  annually.’  * 

l>nr  readers  are  aware  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
practice  in  former  days,  it  is  not  now  the  custom  for  sculptors 
actually  to  use  the  chisel,  ’rhe  first  stej)  in  the  process  is  to 
make  the  design,  which  is  afterwards  modelled  in  full  propor¬ 
tion,  with  sonic  jdaslic  material ;  generally,  we  believe,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  gypsum.  The  next  step  is  to  transfer  the  outlines  of 
the  inoilel  to  the  marble;  aiui  this  is  cfl’ected  by\a  simple  me¬ 
chanical  process  which  enables  workmen,  of  more  or  less  skill, 
to  carry  the  statue  through  its  successive  stages  of  bostingy 
carving,  and  polishing.  Here  is,  obviously,  no  necessity  for 
the  intervention  of  the  master,  excepting  in  the  design  and 
model ;  nor  is  it,  as  w  e  have  understood,  hy  any  means  unusual 
for  the  first  of  these  to  be  ruruished  hy  arti^ts  of  readier  in¬ 
vention  than  some  sculptors  are  supposeil  to  po.ssess.  Wc  have 
Imard,  in  (\articular,  that  one  of  our  ablest  men,  and  another 
ol'  fur  inferior  eminence,  hut  of  considerable  jxipularity,  have 
been  altogether  indebteil,  the  one  to  Smirke,  and  the  other  to 

•  Roubiliac  was  at  the  lime  far  from  rich.  TIk?  gentleman  be¬ 
queathed  him  a  liand.somc  legacy;  but  the  artist  died  before  him,  aud 
as  it  was  not  secured  to  his  widow,  the  legacy  became  null  and  void. 
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Stothnrd,  for  iheir  original  sketches.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  lliese  reports,  though  we  repent 
them  on  high  authority;  but  wc  liave  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
giving  a  decided  and  somewhat  indignant  contradiction  to  a 
most  absurd  report,  that  Fluxinuii  was  not  the  author  of  those 
admirable  inventions  w  liicli  have  given  immortality  to  his  name. 
We  never  gave  a  moment’s  credit  to  it,  nor  can  we  fiiul  it  to 
have  obtained  circulation  among  artists;  but,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  extent  of  repetition,  it  cannot  for  one  instant  be 
received.  Mr.  Smith’s  incidental  details  fully  refute  it;  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  annihilates  it ;  the  diameter  of  the  man  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  published  works  arc  at  mortal  va¬ 
riance  with  it;  and  we  set  it  altogether  at  nought. 

Whoever  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
Harrv,  through  the  medium  of  his  life  bv  Dr.  Fi  ver,  or  of  the 
chr.rncteristic  nneciiotes  which  have  been  scattered  through  so 
many  publications,  will  be  prepared  for  any  excess  of  coarse¬ 
ness  in  Ills  behaviour  to  others,  his  friends  not  excojited.  They 
will,  however,  be  at  once  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  follow- 
in*;  narrative,  imlicaling  a  ferocious  selfishness,  to  whicli  prin¬ 
ciple  and  conscience  must  have  been  utlcily  unknown. 

*  Rarry, . who  was  extremely  intimate  with  Nollekcni 

at  Rome,  took  the  liberty  one  night,  when  they  were  about  to  leave 
the  English  coffee-house,  to  exchange  hats  witli  him  ;  Barry’s  was 
edged  w  ith  lace,  and  Noilekens's  was  a  very  shabby  plain  one.  Upon 
his  returning  the  hal  the  next  morning,  he  was  requested  by  Nolle- 
kens  to  let  him  know  why  he  left  him  his  gold-laccd  hat.  “  Why, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Joey,”  answered  Harry,  “  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  assassination  last  night,  and  I  was  to  have  been  know  n  by  my 
laced  hat.”  J'his  villanoiis  transaction,  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  Nollekcns,  1  have  often  heard  him  relate  ;  and  he  generally 
added,  **  It’s  what  the  Old  Hailey  people  would  call  a  true  bill  against 
Jem.”  Aitliough  Harry  was  of  an  irritable  and  vindictive  spirit, 
yet,  after  ridiculing  Nollckens  upon  almost  every  8ul>iect,  lie  would 
not  scruple  to  accept  little  acts  of  kindness  at  his  hand,  and  then 
with  the  greatest  brutality  insult  him.  1  remember  an  instance  of 
this  kind  of  conduct,  which  took  place  soon  after  Harry  hud  com¬ 
pleted  the  etchings  from  his  pictures  in  the  Adelphi.  Ndllckens, 
who  was  quite  delighted  in  procuring  him  subscribers,  once  called 
out  to  him  as  he  entered  the  studio,  “  Well,  Jem,  1  have  been  very 
successful  for  you  this  week  ;  do  you  know’  I  have  procured  you 
three  more  subscribers  to  your  prints  from  the  ’Delphi  pictures?" 
Horry,  instead  of  even  returning  a  smite  for  his  kindness,  or  thank¬ 
ing  him  by  a  nod,  flew  into  a  most  violent  passion,  and  uttering  tho 
coarsest  imprecations,  of  which  he  possessed  a  boundless  variety, 
bade  him  to  attend  in  future  to  Ills  ow  n  business,  and  not  to  solicit 
subscriptions  to  his  works ;  adding,  after  the  utterance  of  a  most 
wretched  oath,  that  if  the  nobility  wanted  his  works,  they  knew 
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\%hiTe  lie  was  lo  bo  found,  aiul  they  might  come  to  him — lie  wai)te<l 
no  little  jackannpo*  to  to  bottrecn  him  nnd  those  who  ought  to  apply 
Ht  once  to  the  principal.  And  all  this  bombast  was  because  Nolle- 
kens  Itad  declare<l  nis  success  in  the  presence  of  his  workmen  in 
the  studio.  Had  he  received  the  information  in  his  parlour,  all 
would  have  been  well,  and  he  would  have  pockete<l  the  money  as 
lie  had  done  frequently  before.' 

'Fhc  article  on  Fuseli  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  among 
lliesc  •  postliniinions  ’  sketches:  it  is  full  of  childish  gossi|\ 
with  more  precision  in  the  reiKtition  of  irreverent  and  impious 
phrases  and  expletives,  tlian  corroct  detail  required,  or  right 
fcH:ling  would  justify. 

I'be  biography  of  tliat  strange  and  eccentric  being,  Rlakc, 
bus  pleased  ns  most,  inasmuch  ns  we  were  not  previously  in 
jM>ssession  of  the  facts,  tliough  well  acquainted  with  that  ar¬ 
tist’s  works.  He  was  an  engraver  by  profession,  but  a  \soel 
and  designer  by  preference.  Of  bis  |>oetry,  we  cannot  sfieak 
favourably  ;  and  much  of  bis  invention  in  design  is  frigidly 
extravagant.  Rut,  amid  much  onl-of-the-wny  rubbish,  there 
arc  gleams  of  high  conception  and  vigorous  expression.  He 
bad  sirong  |X)wers  of  abstraction,  and  in  bis  fits  of  mental  ab¬ 
sorption,  saw  visions,  and  held  supernatural  communications. 
He  writes,  just  after  taking  possession  of  a  cottage  in  tiu; 
countr\',  to  bis  kind  friend  Flaxman. 

*  Vclpham  is  a  sweet  place  for  study,  because  it  is  more  spiritual 
than  London.  Heaven  opens  here,  on  all  sides,  her  golden  gates ; 
her  w  indows  ait'  not  obstructed  by  vapours ;  voices  of  celestial  in¬ 
habitants  are  more  distinctly  heard,  and  their  forms  more  distinctly 

M'on . 

*  And  now  begins  u  new  life,  because  another  covering  of  earth 

is  shaken  off.  1  am  more  famed  in  Heaven  for  mv  w’orks,  than  I 
•  •  ^  ^ 
could  w'cll  conceive.  In  my  brain  are  studies  and  chambers  filled 

with  hooks  and  pictures  of  old,  which  1  wrote  and  painted  in  ages 

of  eternity,  before  tt«’  mortal  life ;  and  those  works  are  the  delight 

and  study  of  archangels.  \N’hy  tlicn  should  I  be  anxious  about  the 

riches  or  fame  of  mortality  ?  The  Lord,  our  father,  w  ill  do  for  us 

and  with  us,  according  to  his  divine  will  for  our  good. 

*  You,  O  dear  Flaxman,  are  a  sublime  archangel,  ray  friend  and 
companion  from  eternity.  In  the  Divine  bosom  is  our  dwelling  place. 
I  look  hack  into  the  regions  of  reminiscence,  and  behold  our  ancient 
thiys  before  this  earth  appeared  in  its  vegetated  mortality  to  my  raor- 
tal-regi'tated  eyes.  1  sec  our  houses  of  eternity,  which  can  never  be 
sc|>arated,  though  our  mortal  vehicles  should  stand  at  the  remotest 
corners  ot'  heaven  from  each  other.* 

Rlake  was,  although  poor,  a  singularly  happy  man.  He  iuul 
all  amiable  w  ife,  kept  clear  with  the  w  orld,  uud  rejoiced  in  the 
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linmiless  Insanity  that  gave  him  conimiinion  with  il)e  invisible 
worhh  * 

We  have  been  deeply  grieved,  while  reading  these  volumes, 
Ht  the  innumerable  illustrations  which  they  supply,  of  the  w  ay- 
wardiiess  and  inimontlity  that  ir.en  of  genius  arc  tc'O  prone  to 
indidge  in.  We  might  fill  pages  with  these,  but  wc  shall  cite 
only  a  single  specimen. 

‘  Mr.  Knight'  (the  late  Richard  Payne  Knight)  ‘  happening  to  call 
upon  Mortimer,  at  bis  house  in  Church  Court,  Covent  Garden,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  uneasiness  at  the  melancholy  mood  in  which  he  found 
In'm.  “  Why  Sir,"  observed  Mortimer,  “  1  have  many  noble  and 
generous  friends,  it  is  true ;  but  of  all  my  patrons,  ]  don’t  know'  one 
whom  1  could  now  ask  to  purchase  a  hundred  guineas’  worth  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  me,  and  I  am  at  this  moment  seriously  in  want  of  that  sum.*’ 
“  Well  then,"  observed  Mr.  Knight,  “  bring  as  many  sketches  as  you 
would  part  with  for  that  sum  to  me  to-morrow,  and  dine  w  ith  me." 
This  he  did,  and  enjoyed  lus  bottle.  Mr.  Knight  gave  biro  two  hun¬ 
dred  guineas,  which  he  insisted  the  draw  ings  were  w  orth ;  and  on 
thib  splendid  reception,  Mortimer,  who  was  no  starter,  took  so  much 
wine,  that  the  next  morning  he  knew  not  how'  he  got  home.  About 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  his  bed-side  was  visited  by  the  late  “  Memory 
Cooke,"  who,  after  hearing  him  curse  his  stupidity  in  losing  his  two 
hundred  guineas,  produced  the  bag !  “  Here,  my  good  fellow  ! 

cried  Cooke,  **  here  is  your  money.  Fortunately  you  knocked  me 
up,  and  emptied  your  pockets  on  my  table,  after  which  1  procured  a 
coadi  and  scut  you  iiomc."  ’ 

A  portrait  of  Nollekeiis,  from  a  drawing  by  Jackson,  is  pre¬ 
fixed.  The  features  arc  handsome  and  strongly  marked,  with 
a  predominant  expression  of  good  Inimour. 


Art.  IV.  Pastoral  Memorials :  Selected  from  the  MunuscripU^of 
the  late  Rev.  ,)ohn  Ryland,  D.D.,  of  liristol ;  with  u  Meiuuif  of 
the  Autlior.  Svo.  2  vols.  pp.  b80.  i’rice  1/.  H.  Iloldswq^th, 
London.  1826. 

A  PENSIVE  and  somewhat  mournful  sentiment  is  often  ei^ 
cited,  in  seeing  bow  the  memory  of  good  men  fades  awjty 
in  the  places,  and  the  portions  of  the  community,  they 

may  have  been  very  considerably  distinguislied  for  pieij/^jUiiltly, 
and  usefulness.  This  sentiment  is  fell  especially  by  those  lew 
of  their  survivors  who  may  liave  been  nearly  their  co-ovals, 
who  had  the  longest  known  and  valued  them,  and  have  lin¬ 
gered  behind  them  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  less 
and  less  frequent  mention  of  them  in  the  social  circles,  the  di¬ 
minishing  number  of  sentences,  the  easy  despatch,  in  recalling 
and  dismissing  their  characters  and  aclioas,  the  indications  in 
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various  ways  how  trail sietU  the  regrets  have  been  for  their  loss, 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  these  survivors,  at  some  moments,  a 
disconsolate  reHection,  how  easily  even  a  valuable  liumnn  l>eing 
can  l>e  s|>arotl ;  and  admonish  them  to  prt'pare  for  being  them¬ 
selves  ere  long,  rt'collecte<l  without  emotion,  and,  at  length, 
withdrawn  from  remembrance.  Respecting  Ihcvi  nbo,  after  a 
while,  ihvtr  survivors,  who  have  esteemed  them,  will  have  to 
make  the  same  rcllections,  and  w  ith  the  like  anticipations  again 
for  themselves.  And  thus,  through  the  snccc'ssion  of  human 
(  xistence,  one  gent  ration,  in  dismissing  atiother  from  its  sight, 
is  dismissing  it  also  from  its  nflections  and  tlumghts.  'riiis 
may  he  an  impressive  ntlmonilion  t<i  look  forwartl  to  a  state, 
anti  a  stniety,  where  the  iiuiividuals  are  nt)t  departing  niul  for¬ 
gotten,  but  arc  held  by  t>ne  another  iti  es*er-living  presence 
and  |>ermanent  attachment ;  and  not  to  be  lot>king  back,  in¬ 
dulging  a  mclamhtdy  anti  mortifying  sentiment,  to  think  how 
soon  and  easily  onr  places  tin  earth,  when  wc  shall  have  left 
thim,  will  be  hlhsl  n]>,  anti  the  interest  with  which  we  may 
)»ave  been  regartleil  aiming  folhiw-mortals,  be  mluctHi  ttia  faini 
leniiniscenco,  tlwintlling  by  tlegrees  to  the  mere  record  of  a 
name,  and  that  at  Inst  obliterated. 

While,  however,  so  many  men  deservedly  osleomed  in  their 
own  times  and  places,  for  their  virinosaiul  useful  abilities,  have 
been  subject  to  this  ctimmon  lot,  it  was  indispensable  there 
should  appear,  in  the  progress  of  time,  some  good  men,  so 
eminently  surpassing  the  rest  in  talents,  or  liaving  their  appoint¬ 
ment  critically  in  opportune  stnsons,  sometimes  bolli,  ns  to 
lie  nicnuirable  thrtmgli  ages  :  redeeming  in  a  measure  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  race,  and  shining  forth  in  contrast  and  counterac¬ 
tion  to  the  great  men  who  have  Ihm’II  the  moral  plagues  of  the 
world.  'I'hat  order  of  gradation,  from  less  to  greater,  which 
obtains  in  every  class  of  beings  ibroiigh  the  creation,  exists  in 
man,  under  the  striking  circiimsUince  that,  his  nature  being 
corriipttHl,  a  very  great  majority  of  the  individuals  have  alw'ays 
been  evil,  in  each  rank  in  that  gradation.  It  is  an  awful  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  the  tar  greater  proportion  of 
men  who  remain  permanent  in  its  record  as  eminent  in  the 
posaes.Moii  and  exertion  of  mental  power,  have  been  the  agents 
of  depravity  in  all  its  various  modes — propagators  of  error, 
ccHTuplers  ol  morals,  inciters  to  mischief,  inHictors  of  miserv— 
Uiilet'ul  luminaries,  or  ixiffantic  destrovers.  Hut,  that  the  for- 
tunes  ot  the  race  might  not  be  surrendered  wholly  to  such 
hands,  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence,  that  a  proportion 
irKlividuals,  ol  the  tirst  order  of  tident,  together  with  others 
whose'  suliordinatc  aliility  might  tic  brought  into  operation  with 
great  eilect,  under  the  advantage  ol  favourable  conjunctures  of 
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circiimstniiccs,  should  from  time  to  time  come  on  the  scene  in  * 
t)ie  opposite  character,  as  thedefeiiders  aiul  ex}>o§itori  of  truth, 
ns  ilislinguished  examples  of  piety,  and  as  originators  and  pro- 
i)U)lers  of  beneficent  designs.  To  simie  of  these  is  applicable, 
in  its  limited  sense,  the  assertion,  that  the  righteous  sliall  be 
in  everlasting  remembrance.*’  AihI  they  may  be  regarded  as 
slaiuling  pcrnianenlly  reprt'seutalive  of  all  tlic  good  and  wise 
that  have  lived  on  the  earth,  of  whom  the  immense  majority 
have  left  upon  it  individually  no  trace  of  their  existence. 

All  good  men  must  rejoice  in  beholding  a  select  and  favoured 
number  of  our  race  thus  conspicuous  in  the  ages  in  which  they 
lived,  and  some  of  them  destined  to  continue  in  renown  through 
ages  to  come.  But  llie  Cjimlity  of  this  pleasure  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  discrimination.  Good  men  who  have  the  fault 
of  indulging  too  much  the  love  of  fame,  will  l>e  apt  to  view 
those  exam))les  of  pre-eminent  ability  and  t'xcellciicc,  with  a 
sentiment  as  if  congialulating  them  on  their  renown /or  lis  owti 
saJu' ;  as  thinking  w  hat  a  hajipy  distinction  and  privilege  it 
was  for  those  persons  tliemselves,  tlmt  they  were  destined  to 
have  their  names  and  characters  enshrined  in  {>erpetual  fame,— 
as  a  good  distinct  from  the  beiiehcial  influence  of  that  fame. 
It  is  regarding  those  worthies  under  the  character  ol  having 
had  a  personal,  seUisii,  and  somewhat  vainglorious  interest  in 
being  Lsiingly  remembered,  admired,  and  revered;  and  feli¬ 
citating  them  that,  us  a  mutter  of  good  fortune,  all  they  could 
have  dcairtd  for  their  own  glory  has  been  realized ;  just  as  an 
historian  or  poet,  insensible  to  all  the  nobler  and  religious  con¬ 
siderations,  celebrating  the  achievements  of  some  great  con- 
(pieror,  who  aspired  to  ^  imiiiurial  fame,*  proclaims,  as  in 
exiiiliiig  retros})ective  sympathy  with  the  lieru,  that  his  aiiti- 
ci])atiom»  have  been  iliu&triousiy  fulfilled. 

Now  thi^  would  be  far  from  a  pure  and  Cliristian  sentiment 
in  taking  plc.isure  in  the  lasting  celebrity  of  the  men  of  distin¬ 
guished  excellence.  And  it  must  have  u  tendency,  not  at  all 
remote,  to  generate  envy  in  tlie  minds  conscious  of  their  great 
iuteriority,  luit  at  the  same  time  raise*!!  so  cuiisiderably  above 
the  multitude  uruuiul  tliem,  as  to  feel  some  ineiteiuenis  to  think 
of  fame  for  themselves.  If  they  had  the  ^impLlciiy  of  goodness, 
they  ivould  feel  u  generous,  uneiivious  delight  liiut  there  has 
been  such  excellence  in  the  world;  that  there  have  been  men 
raised  up  to  be  tlie  lights  aud  benelaclors  of  mankind,  aiKl 
that  their  enduring  memory  is  a  prolongation  of  their  benehcent 
iuiliience;  liial  tiius,  though  dead,  Uiey  may  yet  be  legardud 
us  botii  speaking  and  acting,  for  the  best  interests  of  following 
gciieratious.  And  this  simple  goodneas  would  render  tlie  iidi^ 
rior  spirits  who,  in  after  times,  look  track  io  Uami  with  adiuii^ 
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Nlion,  Imppy  to  do  wlint  good  tlirv  cnn  in  tlioir  own  very  siib- 
ordiiinte  degree';  not  impatient  of  the  Divine  allotment  ol' being 
ho  Tar  iiiferior,  nor  mortified  that  they  may  not  lliem^clves  an- 
lieipate  any  wide  or  prolonged  celebrity.  Anil  indeed,  wo  have 
no  doubt  that  this  contentment  with  their  assigned  lot,  this  being 
satisfied  to  shine  by  their  virtues,  abiliiio's,  and  nselnlitess,  in 
their  limited  sphere,  during  their  lifetime,  without  the  vanity  of 
thinking  of  posthnmous  and  lasting  distinction, — has  been  the 
grace  of  many  excellent  men  whom,  after  their  decease,  their 
ofiieious  friends  and  biographers  have  made  resolute  and 
sometimes  pompous  efforts  to  retain  in  broad  monumental 
exhibition,  for  the  eonti  inplalion  of  ‘  posterity.’  How  many 
a  large  volume  luis,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  con¬ 
structed  for  one  and  another  worthy  and  usefid  man  in  his  day, 
who  never  dreamed  that  to  celebrate  ///w,  was  to  be  the  expe¬ 
dient  by  which  some  one  or  other  woidd  seek  to  distinguish 
and  pul)Iish  himsdj' ;  and  would  have  warmly  de))rceated  the 
hyperbolical  laudations,  tbc  Icngtby  descriptions  of  employ¬ 
ments  whicli,  though  useful,  weri'  of  a  common  order,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  domestic  habits  and  local  incidents,  the  ex}>osnrc  of 
his  private  diaries,  the  collecting  of  his  letters,  written  in  what¬ 
ever  haste,  about  whatever  affair,  and  the  ostentation  of  the 
acijuaintance  lie  might  happen  to  have  with  any  of  his  more 
distinguished  contemporaries.  To  pn<h  for  notorioly  for  every 
thing, —  for  ourselves,  for  our  departed  friends,  for  our  remark¬ 
able  liillo  ebildron,  for  cverv  tiling:  that  a  book  can  be  made 
al>oiit,  small  or  great,  seems  to  be  the  passion  of  the  times; 
this,  too,  in  n  period  crowded  beyond  all  example  with  great 
evmts,  with  the  agitation  of  vast  interests,  with  important  en¬ 
terprises,  and  with  extraordinary  eharaeters, 

M’h  y  cannot  wc  be  made  to  understand,  that  some  rule  of 
■jmtportion  holds  in  relntiim  to  the  measure  of  public  attention 
to  the  lives  and  characters  t)f  iiuiividiials  which  mnv  fairly  be 
claimed  from  the  jaissing  and  tbc  next  ensuing  generation? 
WU  y  cannot  we  npj>reliend,  that  men  have,  and  are  sure  in 
times  approflcliing  to  have,  loo  m.any  things  to  think  and  read 
of,  to  yield  to  the  memory  of  even  very  cxecllcnl  persons,  the 
proportion  of  attention  and  interest  wliich  the  friends  who 
write  their  memoirs  apju'ar  to  demand?  If  they  were  a  little 
observant,  they  might  be  reminded  of  this  by  the  no  very  tin- 
usual  circumstance,  that  alarge  book  of  this  order  remains  partly 
unread,  in  the  possession  of  many  of  the  friends  of  botlk, — ot 
the  deceased  person  who  is  the  subject,  and  of  liie  author.  The 
remark  is  often  made,  tliough  not  perha|>s  in  the  author’s  hear- 
ing,  that  the  rccorci — no  disparagement  to  the  estimable  sub¬ 
ject — is  greatly  too  nuicb  uinplified.  It  is  true,  these  very  triends 
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may  have  been  partly  in  the  laull.  In  the  fresh  feelings  of  re¬ 
gret  at  the  ileparturc  of  a  valuable  and  respected  person,  they 
may  have  strongly  exprej'sed  a  wi^h  that  his  life  should  be 
written  ;  may  have  believed  that,  to  themselves  first,  anil  tlien 
to  their  deseendants,  a  very  full  display  of  the  departect  excel¬ 
lence  would  be  a  precious  treasure  of  interest  and  instruction, 
and  also,  that  it  would  be  important  and  welcome  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  public;  and  may  therefore  have  urged  the  reluctant,  or 
encouraged  the  ready  and  willing  person,  who  was  deemed  the 
best  (jualificd  for  the  nerformance.  They  h.id  little  calcul.iu*il 
the  elfect  of  time,  and  change,  and  busines'^,  and  novelty,  on 
themselves  and  otlrers;  an  effect  which  has  resulU‘d  in  their 
being  sorry,  when  at  last  the  book  is  published,  that  it  is  ot 
such  length,  and  perhaps  even  that  it  is  of  such  cost.  And 
thus  it  may  hapjien,  that  the  surviving  relations  of  the  estimable 
person  so  commemorated,  may  have  the  sur[)ri^e  and  chagrin 
of  finding,  that  the  work  is  nyt  disposed  of  in  any  such  num¬ 
bers  or  such  shortness  of  lime,  as  had  been  confidently  ex- 
pectcnl.  It  may  even  happen,  that  one  of  those  relations  may 
have  the  mortification  of  silently  noticing,  that  a  copy  in  llie 
possession  of  one  or  other  of  those  friends,  remains  but  in  part 
cut  open,  weeks  or  months  after  it  lias  been  received. 

From  such  a  course  of  observations,  (which  were  never  more 
than  at  the  present  lime  necessary  to  be  made,  but  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  made  in  vain,)  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  express 
our  approhalion  of  the  sound  discretion  shown  by  the  Editor 
of  the  volumes  before  us  in  the  limits  he  has  prescribed  to 
himself  in  the  biogra])hical  portion.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
jierfectly  unostentatious  memoir  of  about  sixty  pages.  He  v’onld 
have  had  no  maimer  of  difficulty  to  extend  it  to  many  times 
this  length,  by  the  expedients  commonly  adopted  in  such 
works.  Dr.  Rylaud  was  a  man  highly  and  honourably  distin¬ 
guished,  during  a  long  period  of  lime,  within  u  sphere  which, 
thoiigli  it  may  be  denominated  local  or  provincial,  w'as  of  con¬ 
siderable  compass.  He  w'as  employed  in  a  diversity  of  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  religious  department,  was  of  great  activity,  and 
mainiaiued  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  and  corre.spondence. 
H  e  was  unilbrmly,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  most  genuine  zeal  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion ; 

I  a  zeal  remarkably  clear  of  every  thing  like  egotism  and  display  ; 

and  so  free  from  the  acrid  taint  of  bigotry,  that  be  commanded 
the  resjiect,  and  a  still  kinder  feeling,  of  persons  of  all  sects 
and  denominations.  His  benevolence,  in  w'liatever  mode  he 
could  exert  it,  was  promptly  and  most  uuoslentatiously  maiii- 
lested  on  all  occasions.  HU  indefatigable  assiduitv  in  the  iiu- 
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provemcnt  of  his  time,  was  stich  as  oftcMi  made  some  of  his 
friends  nshamec!,  hy  the  comparison  they  were  forced  to  make 
between  him  and  tlu'mselves.  In  his  manfier  of  preaching,  there 
was  a  strong  and  intirkod  pecidiarity.  In  the  construction  of 
his  sermons,  the  scheme  was  cast,  not  so  mncli  in  an  order  to 
carry  t!ie  topic  tiironi'li  in  an  ni^reeable  course  of  illustration, 
of  uniform  tetior  and  bearing,  as  in  a  form  to  throw  the  force 
into  prominent  point's,  exhibitin'^  stroiigly  llic  specialities  of  the 
subject;  sometimes  enforcin;^  it  by  striking  contrasts  or  parallels, 
sometimes  by  remarkable  facts  from  Scripture  liislory,  or  the 
natural  w'orhi,  sometimes  by  uncxpecteil  applications  ;  but  all 
these  pertinent  to  the  topic  or  the  text,  and  free  from  any  thing 
of  petty  artilice  or  aflectation,  always  with  the  most  perfect 
simplicity  of  feeling  a!ul  purpose;  for  !u>  preaching  could  bear 
more  palpable  evidence  than  his,  of  serious,  direct,  simidc  in- 
tentness  t)u  the  subject,  and  desire  to  make  it  useful  to  the 
bearers.  'ri>eso  striking  prominences  of  bis  illustration,  he 
would  often  enforce  with  a  viviilncss  of  ideas  and  expression, 
and  with  an  energy  of  feeling  and  manner  whicli  was  animated 
sometimes  into  tlie  uttno:)t  vehemence.  Some  disailvantages  of 
voice,  or  little  nncouthnesscs  of  manner,  were  nearly  lost  to  the 
perception  of  those  who  liabitnally  or  frequently  heard  him,  in 
the  perfect  demonstration  which  they  invariably  felt  of  his  ge¬ 
nuine  and  earnest  piety  and  zeal.  lie  excelled  very  many  de¬ 
servedly  esteemed  preaebeiN,  in  variety  of  topics  a!ul  ideas.  To 
the  cml  of  bis  life  ho  was  a  great  reader,  and  very  far  from 
being  confined  to  one  order  of  subjects ;  taking  little  less  in¬ 
terest  in  works  ilescriptive  of  the  different  regions  and  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  world,  and  in  works  on  natural  history,  than  in 
Jewish  antiqiiitii's,  and  the  other  parts  of  knowledge  directly 
relateil  to  theology.  And  he  would  often  fueelv  avail  himself 
of  these  resources  for  diversifying  and  illustrating  the  subjects 
of  his  sermons;  an  advantage  and  a  prnclicc^which  we  have 
often  been  sorry  to  see  minislers  decline,  when  llic  w'ell -judged 
use  of  their  various  reading  atfords  so  obvious  a  resource  for 
avoiding  the  monotony  in  sermons,  so  often  coinjdained  of  by 
the  hearers. 

Dr.  Hyland’s  early  and  long  addiction  to  what  is  called  the 
•  *  *  ^  • 
American  school  of  theology,  and  to  Jonathan'  Edwards  as  Us 

great  master,  imparted  a  character  to  his  doctrinal  views,  whicii 

was  perceptible  to  the  last.  Hut  wc  have  understood,  and 

deem  it  a  remarkable  and  honourable  fact,  that,  as  be  advanced 

into  o!<I  age,  he  iH'came  less  tenacious  of  any  extra  peculiarity 

of  system,  displayed  a  more  free  and  varied  action  of  mind, 

and  was  more  practical  and  impressive. — It  ntay  be  add^I,  that 
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Ills  hin^iia^e,  forined  iiuieed  in  the  theological  niouhl  of 
phraseology’,  and  making  no  pretension  to  elegance  or  polish, 
was  perspicuous  and  precise  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts. 

All  our  readers,  no  doubt,  will  recollect  the  eloquent  delinea¬ 
tion  and  eulogy  exhibited  in  Mr.  Hall’s  funeral  sermon  for 
Dr.  U.  Very  just  in  the  main,  it  has  been  thought  liable  to 
correction  in  one  particular.  The  description  of  Dr.  H.’s  pas¬ 
sive  meekness,  his  want  of  all  power  of  re-nction  and  contest, 
is  such  as  to  give  almost  the  iiupression,  that  he  was  helplessly 
aiid  without  remedy  at  the  mercy  of  any  who  could  l)e  hard- 
hearteii  enough  to  assail  or  trample  on  hin).  It  is  true,  that  he 
had  a  painful  sensitiveness  to  opposition,  and  an  extreme  lior- 
ror  of  harsh,  unsparing  conflict;  and  would,  before  a  bold  op- 
])onent,  shrink  and  be  subdued  into  silence.  But,  for  this 
weakness,  he  was  by  no  means  ilestitule  of  a  compensation,— a 
compensation  in  his  own  competence,  indepeiulcntly  of  that 
lorbearance  which  the  knowledge  of  his  amiable  character,  and 
of  this  weakness  in  it,  obtained  for  him  from  all  persons  of 
kind  and  considerate  temper.  He  had,  for  one  thing,  great 
tenacity  both  of,  opinion  and  purpose.  And  for  another,  he 
had  a  great  power  of  persuasion  in  communicating,  in  a  (piiet, 
amicable,  and  somewhat  confidential  manner,  with  individuals; 
so  that  he  coulii  do  much  to  disarm,  one  by  one,  a  number  of 
persons  who  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  join  in  op¬ 
position  to  him.  He  had,  also,  a  very  great  facility  in  writing, 
and  could  by  letters  give  effect  to  o)nnions  and  arguments,  with 
persons  with  whom  he  miglit  not  have  had  spirit  and  nerve 
enough  to  maintain  them  in  stout  personal  encounter.  In  con- 
setpience,  he  not  seldom  civrrieti  his  point,  when  it  might  iiavc 
seemed  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  surrender  it.  And 
this  procc^'ding  was  not  to  be  denominated  artful,  in  any  cul¬ 
pable  sense;  for  no  nuin  could  be  more  upright  in  his  intentions, 
or  more  sincere  in  the  arguments  and  pleadings  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  give  them  effect. 

But  we  are  conscious  of  liaving  departed  too  far  from  the 
proper  business  of  our  profession,  in  dilating  so  much  in  ge¬ 
neral  observations,  and  on  the  character  of  the  revered  author 
of  these  volumes;  and  have  reduced  ourselves  to  the  necessity 
of  being  very  brief  in  the  notice  of  their  contents. 

The  Memoir,  written  with  exemplary  moilesty,  presents  an 
amiable  picture  of  Dr.  ll.’s  very  early  piety,  and  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  stages,  the  few  remarkable  events  and  movements, 
and  the  several  and  busy  occupations,  of  his  long  life,  which 
began  with  the  year  1753,  and  closed  in  1825;  more  than 
thirty  years  of  it  being  spent,  in  the  capacity  of  pastor  and 
tutor,  at  Bristol.  The  Writer,  aware  how  much  partiality  is 
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npl  io  Ik;  ini|uitecl  to  encomiums  proceotlin^  from  a  near  rela¬ 
tion,  has  drawn  the  tiibute  to  iiis  father’s  merits  from  the 
testimony  of  other  men,  some  of  tlieiii  of  Idgh  estimation  in 
the  Christian  Cluirch. 

The  substance  of  the  book  is  n  selcclioti  of  short  sermons, 
to  llie  number  of  150,  printeil  from  Dr.  ll.’s  notc^.  We 
shouUI  guess  that  each  of  them,  on  the  average,  might  be  deli¬ 
berately  read  in  about  a  (juarlcr  of  an  hour,  and  is  less,  pro¬ 
bably,  than  one  tliird  the  length  of  the  discourse  as  xlclivereii 
by  the  preacher.  Hut  they  are  dilTerent  from  papers  of  broken 
hints  ami  mere  suggestions,  to  help  the  memory,  or  prompt  the 
invention,  in  the  course  of  speaking.  They  are  digested 
schemes,  adjusted  with  care  to  put  the  topics  in  good  order, 
uiih  a  line  proportion,  under  each  head,  of  the  essence  of  the 
matter  to  bejimplified  in  the  delivery.  And  the  thoughts  are 
in  such  regular  and  related  series,  as  to  have  nearly  the  elTeci 
of  continuous  composition.  When  they  have  not  that  ellect, 
tlie  printer  has  very  judiciously  left  small  blank  spaces  between 
the  sentences.  I'here  is  often  an  ingenious  turn,  sometimes  in 
the  way  of  taking  ail  vantage  of  the  torm  of  expression  in  the 
text;  sometimes  in  the  peculiar  and  pointed  manner  in  which 
one  part  of  the  sid>ject  is  made  to  reflect  on  another.  The 
Preacher  very  rarely,  we  believe,  failed  to  provide  himself  with, 
these  attentively  studied  schemen,  throughout  his  ministrations. 
He  uniforndy  had  them  before  him  in  the  pulpit,  written  some¬ 
times  in  a  hand  almost  microscopically  small;  and  he  as  con¬ 
stantly  made  the  written  sketch  the  basis  of  his  discourse.  Hut 
this  produced  no  crampedd’onnulity  ;  his  extemporary  enlarge¬ 
ments,  when  he  was  in  the  favourable  state  of  feeling,  were  in 
a  strain  of  perfect  freedom  and  facility,  and  in  just  the  same 
diction  as  the  written  sentences.  It  was,  indeed,  in  these  en¬ 
largements  that  the  force  and  peculiarity  of  the  illustration, 
and  the  energy  of  feeling,  often  ilisplaycd  by  him,  came  forth. 
S)  that  those  renders  of  these  printed  sketches  who  never  heard 
the  preacher,  or  too  seldom  to  Itavc  witnessed  the  most  ani¬ 
mated  of  his  public  exercises,  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  tbe^ 
spirit,  and  force,  and  compulsion  on  the  hearers’  altciition,  with, 
which  the  sermons  were  delivered. 

They  are  on  a  wide  diversity  of  subjects,  doctrinal,  devo¬ 
tional,  and  practical,  far  too  many  to  admit  of  a  list  being 
given  of  them  here :  none  of  them  arc  short  enough  to  be  given 
entire  us  an  extract;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  shew  a  part  of 
what  is  itself  but  a  coinpeiulium,  would  not  excmplily  their 
character. 
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Art.  V'.  1.  The  Seventh  lit  port  of  the  Comnittec  of  the  Society  for 

the  liuprovemeut  qf  Tricon  Difcipiine  and  for  the  ll  formation  of 
Juvenile  O fenders.  1827.  8vo.  pp.  H2.  Loiulon,  1827» 

2.  The  Christian's  Duty  towards  Criminais :  a  Sermon  preached  in 
St.  Philip’s  Chapel,  Regent  Street,  for  the  Renehtof  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  &c.  Ry  Charles 
.lames  Rlomtield,  D  D-  Lord  Rishop  of  Chester  (now  Rishop  of 
London).  Printed  at  the  Request  of  the  Couunittec.  4to. 
pp.  20.  London,  1828. 

8.  A  Charfre  delivered  to  the  Ihocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry^  at 
the  Second  Visitation  of  that  Diocese.  Ry  Henry  Ryder,  D.D. 
Lord  Rishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  anil  Dean  of  WelU.  8vo. 
pp.  5G.  Statford,  1S2.S. 


E  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  having  suffered  tliis  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  to  lie  so  long  on 
our  table,  not,  indeed,  unnoticed,  but  without  our  having 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  important  contents, 
rhe  pages  of  our  former  volumes  will  bear  witness,  that  it  has 
proceeded  from  no  guilty  indolence  of  mind  or  apathy,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  a  subject  in  which  every  man  who  deserves  the  nunie 
of  Christian,  must  feel  a  lively  interest.  The  simple  fact  is, 
that  we  had  wished  to  bend  our  most  earnest  attention  to  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  with  a  view'  to  assist  in  seconding 
the  appeal  of  the  Committee  to  the  Christian  Public.  Wc  re¬ 
joice  that  the  cause  of  the  Society,  which  is  that  of  humanity, 
lias  found  far  abler  advocates;  and  that  voices  are  lifted  up  on 
its  behalf,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  themselves  extensively 
heard.  Rishoj)  Hlomfield  has  done  himself  honour  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  warmth  with  which  he  enforces  the  principle  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  pleads  for  its  effective  support;  and  before 
we  advert  more  specifically  to  the  contents  of  the  Report  it¬ 
self,  his  Lordship’s  sermon  claims  a  distinct  notice. 

Taking  for  liis  text  the  Divine  declaration,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11., 
the  Uisho))  remarks,  that  natural  religion  could  never  have 
conducted  us  to  that  truth,  ‘  the  certainty  of  w'hich  conscience 
‘  longs  to  be  assured  of,  but  reason  cun  never  establish  ’, — that 
repentance  can  restore  a  sinner  to  the  favour  of  God.  Re¬ 
pentance  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  such  efficacy. 


*  For  it  is  not  repentance  which  of  itself  has  power  to  avert  the 
Divine  vengeance:  but  Ciod,  of  his  own  free  mercy,  and  on  account 
of  Him  who  is  the  first  and  the  last  in  the  scheme  of  man’s  creation 
and  redemption,  has  been  pleased  to  sanction  w  ith  the  authority  of 
Revelation,  that  otherwise  undiscovcrable  truth,  that  the  xuicked  may 
turn  from  his  vcnij  and  live' 
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'l\)  convince  men  at  once  of  llie  neceshitv  ol  repcnlanct'  and 
«l  there  a  \M\y  to  return,  is  the  cl<‘si(xn  ol’  tlie  (lospoi 

priH'lamation.  Sncli  is  also  the  ntcrcifnl  ohject  which  tlio  Su¬ 
preme  Lawjjiver  and  Hnlor  of  the  I’ni verse  propc^se^,  in  the 
it. diction  <>1  present  punishment  upon  sinners,  while  yet  in  a 
slaite  which  admits  of  repentance  aiul  turnin|j;  to  Ciod.  Such 
then,  the  Bishop  remarks,  ought  to  be  the  purpose  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  those  punishments  by  whicit  civil  governments  avenge 
llic  violation  anil  asst'il  the  authority  ol  human  laws.  One 
ol)jt*ct  of  pemd  provisions,  it  is  admitted,  is  to  excite  such  a 
salutaiy  dreail  of  the  conset|uomcs  of  crinte,  as  may  deter 
Iron*  its  commission;  aiul  ‘  retribution,  where  it  is  possible,  is 
‘  a  legitimate  object  of  penal  justice.’  But,  continues  his 
Lortbhip: 

*  It  is  no  longer  neees>ary  to  prove  h\  argument,  that  the  true 
nul  of  punihlnnent  is  the  prevention  t)f  crime;  t>r  that  such  preven¬ 
tion  is  to  he  aceomplisheii  principall)  by  two  inethiuis;  the  correction 
ami  refi»rnialion  t»f  llie  eriniinaU  themselves,  and  tite  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  those  classes  which  arc  most  exposed  to 
temptation.  'I'liese  methods  I  consider  to  he  incomparal)ly  the  most 
c’Ht'etiial  ;  without  t)verlooking  the  importance  of  a  due  apportion¬ 
ment  of  punishment  to  crime,  and  of  establishing,  in  the  opinions 
ami  expectations  of  the  people,  n  certain  and  uniform  connexion  be- 
twe<’n  the  oH’enee  and  its  appropriate  penally.  The  latter  measures 
c»f  preveniitm  fall  witliin  the  exclusive  prosince  of  the  civil  govern- 
mrnt  ;  tlu*  former  open  u  uide  and  p.roinising  field  for  the  exertions 
of  indiviihial  charity  ;  not  to  tlic  rcmovnl,  or  suspension,  of  that  duty 
whiefi  is  incuml>eni  upon  the  state  ;  hut  in  furtherance  and  aid  of 
its  imdenvouis. 

‘  It  naturally  happens,  that  in  the  proress  of  moral  improvement,  as 
connected  with  the  provisions  of  civil  polity,  indiviviual  sagacity,  or 
benevolence,  is  almost  always  heforehaml  with  the  stale.  It  is  not 
only  iinsli aekled  by  the  same  restraints  of  form  and  custom,  but  it 
acts  under  the  intluencc  of  higher  ami  more  sacred  motives.  It  is 
generally  eonsideri  d,  that  men’s  temporal,  not  their  spiritual  in- 
it  rests,  are  under  the  care  of  the  magistrate  ;  and  that  lie  is  no 
otherwise  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  religion, 
than  as  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of  society.  No  man  can  be 
ignorant,  in  liow  great  a  degree  religious  conduct  hears  upon  the 
welfare  of  society  ;  and  for  this  the  state  endeavours  to  provide,  on 
tiie  one  hand,  hy  an  established  church,  on  tiie  other,  by  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  its  criminal  law.  Pmt  these  enactments  do  not,  as  indeed' 
they  cannot,  touch  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  the  first  principles 
of  conduct:  and  they  may  pcrhajis  he,  either  in  themselves,  or  in 
the  mode  of  their  ap[ilication,  injurious  to  the  moral  state  of  thocc 
who  arc  directly  affected  by  llieui.  The  magistrate  hmks  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  tlio  eonnnunity  ;  not  to  lho.se  of  the  individual  who  is  pu¬ 
nished.  How  to  eoiuhiue  the  two,  and  to'inake  provision  for  ihein 
both,  is  a  problem  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  It  is  here, 
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iiulividual  charity  may  tender  its  aid^  and  lead  the  way  to  those  im¬ 
provements,  if  not  in  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  yet  in 
the  application  of  its  rules,  which  would  escape  the  observation,  and 
fail  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
governmont  of  the  stale. 

‘  Individual  charity  is  aCii!:;ted  by  higher  and  holier  motives  than 
those  of  sccelar  policy  ;  aiv*  considers  man.  not  solely,  nor  even  prin¬ 
cipally,  as  a  nieii'ib^r  of  »:ie  body  politic,  but  os  a  responsible  moral 
agent ;  as  the  heir  of  life  eternal ;  us  a  servant  of  (Jod  ;  as  a  disciple 
of  .lesus  Christ.  It  is  therefore  earnest  and  anxious  in  its  inquiries 
after  tl)C  most  probable  methods,  not  merely  of  preserving  unbroken 
the  bond  of  civil  peace  and  unity,  and  of  preventing  the  injuries 
which  the  commissiou  of  crime  indicts  upon  the  integrity  of  the  social 
fabric  ;  but  of  saving  souls  to  the  Lord  ;  to  Him,  xvho  hath  no  plea- 
sure  /«  the  death  of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  the  nicked  turn  from  hu  way 
and  Uwe* 

*  It  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  has  not  been  usual,  for  the  government 
of  a  country  to  descend  to  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
and  details  which  attend  the  execution  of  ifs  penal  laws  ;  and  it  has 
been  a  defect  in  the  administration  of  all  such  laws,  that  it  has  looked 
more  to  prevent  the  increase  of  crime  by  the  influence  of  a  salutary 
terror,  than  to  diminish  its  actual  amounJ  by  reforming  the  offender 
himself.  Uut  the  speculations  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  an  uctive  piety,  have  led  many  w  ise  and  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  this  great  question  of  policy 
and  religion  ;  and  to  prove  experimentally,  at  the  cost  of  much  pains 
and  labour,  and  in  opposition  to  much  prejudice,  the  possibility,  and 
consequently  the  sacred  duty,  of  combining  both  objects  of  punish¬ 
ment,  the  security  of  the  public,  and  the  reformation  of  the  cri¬ 
minal.’ 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  Sermon,  the  Bishop  combats  the 
bcarlless  objection  against  such  benevolent  utieinjus,  grounded 
on  ibcir  alleged  inefiicucy  to  recluiiii  old  and  practised  offenders. 
‘But  the  pretext  of  unsuccessful  experiment be  continues, 

‘  bv  w  hich  the  unfeeling  or  the  timid  may  seek  to  excuse  tlieir 
‘  indifference,  fails  them  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders,  llere^ 

‘  at  leasts  experience  is  on  the  side  oj  hcncvoicncc, 

*  That  class  of  criminals  whom  it  is  the  most  important,  it  is  also 

the  most  easy  to  reform . Upon  the  treatment  wfiich  a  youtliful 

delinquent  receives,  when  detected  on  his  first  offence,  depends,  in 
nil  probability,  his  character  and  conduct  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  ;  and  his  prospects  in  eternity.  To  consign  him,  when  only  sus¬ 
pected,  (and  therefore  presumed  by  the  law  to  be  innocent,)  or  even 
when  convicted  of  a  slight  ofl’ence,  to  a  common  punishment  and  an 
indiscriminate  intercourse  with  the  most  hardened  and  abandoned 
criminals,  is  to  force  him  into  moral  contagion,  and  probably  upon 
spiritual  destruction.  To  punish,  without  instructing  him,  lends  only 
to  hanlen  and  brutalize  his  mind.  To  dismiss  him,  after  a  period  of 
continement,  without  any  attempt  to  replace  him  in  that  state  and 
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capacity  from  ahicli  lie  lus  fallen,  to  throw  him  back,  of  nccc!(* 
aity,  upon  evil  companions,  and  evil  practices.' 

The  incrense  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  forms  a  peculiar  and 
pt)ri(’nt()us  fcaliire  of  the  present  times;  anti  wla*n  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  etliication,  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  Sundav  Schools  throughout  the  kingdom  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  adiluced  as  a  sta;r^erinjjj  dillicidty. 
The  Hisliop,  in  a  note,  manfully  encounters  the  pernicious  rea¬ 
soning  which  would  thence  infer  the  inutility  of  extending  the 
means  of  knowled;ie. 

‘  It  is  marvellous  and  lamentable,  that  even  at  this  time  of  day  per¬ 
sons  should  he  fouiuh  "  ho  maintain,  that  the  incrense  ol*  juvenile  d<'- 
limpiency,  if  it  hns  not  in  part  been  occasioned  by  the  general  dif- 
fu.siun  of  cilucation,  has  at  least  received  no  cheek  from  it.  I  would 
fain  lie  told,  by  ^^hut  process  of  inquiry  they  have  arrived  at  this  con¬ 
clusion  ;  not  certainly  l)y  examining;  the  returns  made  from  the  difterent 
gaols;  still  less  frtuu  an  investigation  of  the  l)ooks  of  our  schools; 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  tlie  proportion  of  criminals  who 
Imvebeen  educated  upon  any  thing  like  a  rifrht  si/stcntf  or  to  any  con- 
ndcrnbic  extent ^  is  very  small.  Tnless  crime  itself  can  be  eradicated, 
as  education  extends  itself  through  all  classes,  tlie  proportion  of  edu¬ 
cated  delinquents  nuut  increase.  Surely  the  fair  inference  is  this  :  if, 
unhappily,  the  number  of  oU'enders  is  so  great,  in  spite  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  education,  how  fearfully  great  would  it  have  been,  had  oo 
extraordinary  ctforls  Itccn  used  to  communicate  religious  knowledge 
to  the  poor.  As  long  as  the  poor  laws  are  administered  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  ;  ns  long  as  increased  facilities  of  intemperance  are  of¬ 
fered  to  the  labouring  classes;  as  lotig  ns  tlic  present  unnatural  and 
unlicaltljy  state  of  our  manufactures  shall  continue;  and  as  long  as 
the  revenues  of  the  state  shall  he  nmre  regarded  than  the  morals  of 
the  people  — so  long  wc  must  expect  to  find  that  crime  will  increase. 
It  must  lie  rcmemluTod,  that  the  result  of  education  is  not  always 
kumvledf^r;  and  that  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  teaching  to  reail 
and  write,  does  not  communicate  any  principle  of  resistance  to 
temptation.'  p.  II. 

The  following  testimony  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  IWown,  the  active 
and  excellent  chaplain  of  Norwich  Castle,  on  this  point,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Report  before  us,  is  most  important  and  de¬ 
cisive. 

‘  1  have  e  ver  been  convinced  that  ignorance  is  productive  of 
crime;  hut  nothing  can  so  fully  confirm  that  conviction  as  an.  inti¬ 
mate  knowUvlge  oi’  the  inmates  of  a  prison.  From  January  18‘2.> 
to  March  four  hundred  persons  came  under  my  examination. 

Of  these,  IT'd  could  neither  read  nor  write;  twenty-eight  merely 
knew  the  alphabet ;  fortv-nine  could  read  very  imperfi‘ctly,  so  ns  not 
to  he  able  to  obtain  any  information  by  it ;  lifty-nine  could  read  only  ; 
and  ninety-nine  could  read  and  write.  But  tlib  btatement  by  no 
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means  presents  the  sum  of  ignorance  in  these  persons.  Nothing  but 
uetual  investigation  can  render  credible  the  gross  ignorance  that 
painfully  comes  under  the  observation  of  a  chaplain  of  u  gaol.  Kven 
among  prisoners  who  have  mechanically  learned  to  read  and  w  rite, 
there  exists,  generally  speaking,  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  moral  and 
religious  duties  and  the  awful  sanctions  of  religion ;  and  of  the 
rest,  some  know  as  little  of  the  very  first  principles  of  religion, 
as  the  wildest  savage.  And  vet,  the  prisoners  are  generally  willing 
to  learn,  and  attentive  to  the  instruction  afibrded  them.* 

7 til  Report,  p.  109- 

Notwiihslaniling,  then,  the  increase  of  schools,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  iiuulequacy  of  tlie  existing  means  of  education,  or 
some  deficiency  in  the  system,  or  both  these  causes,  must  lie 
regardeij  as  a  main  source  of  the  increase  of  crime.  In  our 
large  manufacturing  districts,  the  very  early  employment  of  the 
children,  Bishop  liyder  remarks,  prevents  the  possibility  of 
multitudes  attending  the  National,  or  any  of  the  common  class 
of  weekly  schools.  ‘  The  large  number  collected  in  the  Na- 
‘  tional  Schools,’  adds  his  Lordship,  ‘  often  impedes  the  nc- 
‘  complishment  of  any  considerable  degree  of  attention  to 
‘  individual  children,  on  the  part  of  the  Master,  Mistress,  or 
^  Visitors.’  Add  to  this,  a  mistaken  notion  prevails  among  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  lower  class,  that,  in  sending  their  child  to  school, 
they  have  done  all  that  can  be  required  of  them,  and  are  de- 
liveretl  from  all  further  responsibility.  It  may  be  thought  that, 
but  for  the  school,  the  children  of  sucli  parents  would  stand 
little  chance  of  obtaining  any  instruction  at  all.  But  we  fear 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  Sunday  school  is  the  injurious  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  more  wholesome  exercise  of  (larcntal  pains  and  over¬ 
sight.  It  is  a  fearful  condition  of  society^  when  the  separation 
of  children  from  their  natural  instructors,  to  whom  alone  they 
can  be  an  object  of  a(lc(juate  and  individual  interest,  and  from 
the  only  school  in  w  hich  their  alFections  can  be  cultivated, — 
the  family  of  tlicir  parents, — comes  uniformly,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  tlic  smaller  evil  of  the  two. 
Against  the  increase  of  schools  and  the  public  means  of  in¬ 
struction,  wc  may  certainly  set,  as  a  deduction  from  the  total 
increase  of  education,  the  relaxation  of  parental  efibrls  and  the 
diminution  of  private  education  among  the  classes  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  lowest  order. 

Wc  are  afraid,  too,  that  much  that  goes  under  the  gencrnl 
name  of  education, — in  National  schools,  British  schools, 
and  even  Sunday  schools, — is  of  a  miserably  inefiicacious  and 
delusive  character;  serving  to  amceal,  rather  than  to  remedy 
the  growth  of  popular  ignorance,  and  leaving  the  mind  ns 
little  improved  or  developed  ns  the  nfifcctions. 
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With  regard  to  the  oilier  sources  of  crime, — there  chn  he 
no  cjueslion,  lliat  pauperism  n>ust  be  regarded  as  in  itself  a 
sufficient  cause  of  its  alarming  increase.  ‘  Notliing  tdnds  more 
‘  powerfully  than  pauperism it  is  justly  remarked  in  the  Ife- 
port,  ‘  to  weaken  the  natural  alFcctions,  and  destroy  the  sense 
*  of  parental  obligation.* 

‘  Whatever,  therefore,  contributes  generally  to  create  iiuligence 
among  the  poor  at  large,  operates  with  peculiar  severity  upon  their 
offspriiig.  Of  the  crowds  of  hoys  who  inhabit  onr  prisons  and  infest 
our  streets,  the  depravity  of  an  immense  proportion  may  he  traced  to 
the  want  of  care,  and  to  tlie  neglect  and  criminality  ot  their  natural 
protectors.  Numbers  are  witliout  a  parent  or  friend,  and  derive  their 
suhsistcnce  by  mendicity  and  theft.  •  They  are  frecjucntly  committed 
to  prisons  for  short  periods  ;  on  !>cing  discharged,  their  depredations 
are  renewed,  both  from  habit  and  necessity ;  until,  hocoming  the  as¬ 
sociates  of  old  and  desperate  offenders,  their  career  is  at  length  ter- 
minuteil  by  transportation  or  capital  punishment  .  .  .  There  cannot  he 
a  question  but  that  the  unfortunate  circumstances  by  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  large  portion  of  tlie  labouring  classes  become  the  inmates 
of  u  prison,  result  from  the  superahuiulance  of  our  population,  and 
the  consequent  extent  of  pauperism.’ *  p.  115. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  iinjnire,  in  this  place,  bow  far  the  re¬ 
presentation  is  accurate,  wliicli  imputes  the  extent  of  ]>an|icrism 
to  n  redundant  population.  'I'iiosc  liands  can  alone,  wc  think, 
be  justly  regarded  as  siipcrabundant,  wliich  remain  iincinploy- 
eil ;  whereas,  the  larger  proportion  of  pauperism  is  ])roduced 
by  the  indigence  of  those  who  are  cither  fully  or  partially  em¬ 
ployed,  but  cannot  live  by  their  labour.  The  depreciation  of 
agi  icultural  labour  has  taken  place  in  districts  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  decreased ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the 
mixture  of  relief  with  wages  has  been  the  origin  of  the  porten¬ 
tous  increase  of  indigence. 

T  here  are  other  causes  of  demoralization,  some  of  them  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nilministration  of  tlie  criminal  law,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  llic  laws  themselves, — some  arising  out  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  society, — which  might  be  particularized.  To  some  of 
these'.  Bishop  Ryder  forcibly  adverts. 

*  In  the  manifaciaring  districts,  wc  have  to  complain  of  the  con¬ 
gregating  of  multitudes,  especially  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  a 
mass  for  many  hours’  daily  labour  under  a  very  insufficient  meral  su- 


^  *  Of  the  extent  of  crime  among  the  youth  of  the  metropolis,’  it  is 
remarked,  ‘  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  wliilein  the 
last  year  the  number  of  prisoners  who  ^passed  through  New¬ 

gate,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  1262,  those  under  that  age 
amounted  to  IG6^* !  * 
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perintcndcncc — the  early'indepcndciice  of  parental  control,  and  the 
grievous  defect  of  parental  advice  and  example  :  In  the  agricultural 
counties  we  have  to  deplore  the  various  abuses  of  the  Poor  Laws- 
encouraging  indolent  reliance  on  legal  support,  and  discouraging  any 
strenuous  ettbrt  of  industry  by  parochial  compensation  for  inadec^uate 
wages  — the  prevalence  of  lawless  nightly  excursions  in  pursuit  of 
game — the  diminished  attention  in  families  to  the  religious  and  mo¬ 
ral  character  of  their  male  and  female  dependants — and  the  greatly 
encreased  luxury  and  consequent  domestic  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
heads  oi  households.  In  both  classes  double  force  is  added  to  all 
these  sources  of  evil  by  the  lowered  price  of  spirits,  and  the  con« 
sequent  far  wider  spread  of  the  pestilence  of  drunkenness,  and  by 
the  increased  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  through  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  through  the  continued  prosecution  of  worldly  business  and 
especially  of  public  travelling  on  that  Sacred  Day.  All  tlu'se  causes 
have  coinhined  to  reduce  the  respect  for  the  laws  of  (lod  and  Man, 
and  to  throw  open  the  door  to  every  temptation,  to  sap  or  destroy 
each  mound  of  primitive  vigilance,  and  let  in  “  the  overflowings  of 
ungodliness,  which  make  us  afraid.'*  The  very  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Laws  have  tended,  especialiy  at  first,  to  add  to 
the  list  of  commitments  by  facilitating  detection  and  conviction, 
actions  have  been  stamped  with  guilt,  and  justly  too,  which  escaped 
before,  and  some  very  important  regulations,  which  reflect  the  high¬ 
est  credit  upon  the  a!)lo  and  devoted  attention  lately  paid  by  Go¬ 
vernment  to  the  subject,  have  not  yet  had  time  to  be  tried/ 

pp.  31- — 35. 

With  regard  to  the  anomalies  and  defects  still  existing  both 
in  onr  penal  code  and  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justiccy 
\vc  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  elo<pR*nt  state¬ 
ments  null  important  details  in  the  Ke|)ort  before  us, — the 
purchase  and  perusal  of  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all 
our  readers.  From  the  parliamentary  documents  given  in  the 
Apjumdix,  which  arc  of  the  highest  interest,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  while  the  total  number  of  criminal  conunitmenU  in  Kng- 
land  and  W  ales  had  increased,  in  the  seven  years  from  1820 
to  182b,  from  13,710  to  10,147,  that  increase  chiefly  arose 
from  Climes  of  simple  larceny.  In  crimes  of  violence,  such  as 
murder,  burglary,  and  highway  robbery,  the  increase  is  very 
inconsiderable.  The  convictions  for  forgery  and  uttering  forged 
notes,  which,  in  1820,  amounted  to  373,  were  in  1826  only  27. 
The  ofl’ences  against  the  Game  Laws  were,  in  1820,  177  coiii- 
iniltals,  of  which  27  were  acquitted;  in  1821,  182  committals, 
of  which  34  were  acquitted.  Of  the  total  committals  in  ^the 
year  182(),  amounting  to  iG,  147,  32GG  were  acquitted; 
against  1786,  no  bills  were  found;  and  11,095  were  convicted. 
Thus,  5052  individuals,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  number  com¬ 
mitted,  were  punislm^l  by  imprisonment  before  trial,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  ail  the  moral  coiitaiuiaation  of  a  prison,  being  legaiiy 
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innocent  of  liie  ofteiH*e  impiite<i  to  ibi‘m.  Tl»is  Rishi^i 
Hloni6cld  remarks,  is  ‘  the  greatest  prpciical  injustiee  whicti 
‘  twiirs  in  the  execution  of  our  criminal  law.  CoiTiniitmont 
‘  l>etorc  trial,  except  in  tlie  case  ol  graver  oilences,  ought 
‘  surely  never  to  Ih  resorted  to,  where  the  at>f>earAnce  ol  the 
*  aceused  to  take  liih  trial,  can  Im  seeunHi  in  anv  oUier  wav. 

Of  the  number  convicted  and  sentofK’cd,  15,4*61  were  males, 
and  2686  leniales  ;  ol  whom  1 200  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  67  of  these  <»nly  were  exeeuttHl.  CM'the  numl>er  executed, 
10  were  for  burglary,  16  for  robl>o!T  on  tlw  jicrson,  2  for  rn|>c, 
and  10  for  murder;  7  for  horse  stealing  arkl  3  for  sheep  steah 
ing ;  the  remainder  for  larceny  nnd  other  crinu's.  Of  iliese, 
iK»t  more  than  a  fi)urth  would  have  sunenul,  had  crimes  oi 
vit>Jence  only  l>een  visitinl  with  capital  punishment. 

I'lie  Charge  of  the  Bishop  ol'ljchheUl  abounds  with  admir¬ 
able  and  truly  episcopal  aiivice  to  his  clergy,  on  various  doc¬ 
trinal  as  well  as  practical  topics,  to  which  wo  cannot  here  niort 
distinctly  ailvcrt.  Our  allciuion  was  atirnctetl  to  it,  on  account 

the  bearing  of  the  latter  part  upon  the  subject  ol  this  article. 
It  is,  indeed,  nuist  refreshing  and  delightful,  to  meet  with  a 
Charge  occupied  with  such  impiirtant  matter  of  ))ubiic  and 
geiuM'al  interest,  and  breathing  a  spirit  at  oiic'e  so  phiianihropic, 
M)  liberal,  and  so  apostolic.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
the  iK'rusal  of  our  rciiders.  The  Bislu)p  of  Lichfield,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  is,  as  well  as  his  Lordship  of  i.ondon,  a  vice-presi- 
ilenl  of  the  SK'iely  lor  the  linprovenienl  of  Prison  Discifdine, — 
•in  institution  preeminently  lioiiourublc  to  the  character  of  our 
country. 


Art.  VI.  Mcmnv's  and  Sclfct  Iictuains  of  the  late  Ilex'.  John  Cooke. 
Ib’  George  Hedford,  iSI.A.  Svo.  pj).  623.  Price  li-.v.  Lon¬ 
don.  1S2S. 

\V  E  conless  thai  we  did  not  open  this  volume  witli  expect¬ 
ations  very  highly  excited.  Mr.  Hedford,  wc  were  quite 
Ci'rUiin,  would  not  give  his  time  to  an  unimportant  subject, 
iMir  send  forth  an  luiintereating  or  ill-edited  book ;  but  we  had 
our  misgivings  lest  even  good  writing  nnd  skilful  nuinngemcnl 
might  be  insuflicient  in  the  present  case.  We  knew  but  little, 

nor  had  we  heard  much  of  Mr.  Cooke.  I^lanv  years  ntro,  wc 

•  •>  ^ 

had  ocmsionnfly  heard  him,  and  tlit  impression  prodnred  liad 
not  been  such  to  remain  very  strongly  fixed  on  oiir  mind, 
nor  to  awaken  n  high  admiration  of  his  eloquence.  The  work 
in  our  hands  has,  however,  convinced  us  that  we  had  formed 
an  crroiu^ous  estimate,  and  that  he  was.  morally  and  meutuJiy9 
an  cxti  aordiimry  iiiau  ;  u  close  thinker,  a  tlirtgeiil  inquirer,  si^ 
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uncompromising  Christian,  an  exemplary  minister,  and  an 
eftectivo  preacher.  A  man  may,  it  is  true,  be  ail  this,  and  yet, 
neither  his  life  nor  his  posthnmmis  papers  l>c  worth  consign¬ 
ing  to  the  custody  of  n  substantial  octavo;  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  a  sound  discretion  has  decided  on  publication,  and 
Mr.  lie<ltoni,  by  a  judicious  selcclion  of  papers  from  a  large 
muss  ot  a(hfr$aria^  and  bv  the  addition  of  a  siimularlv  in- 
teresting  and  well-conipas(*ti  biograpliy,  has  compacted  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind,  that  we  have,  for  a  long 
time  past,  been  callcnl  upon  to  examine,  'fhe  uncommon 
energy  and  determination  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  charnctor  would,  of 
course,  sometimes  place  him  in  peculiar  circumsUmces ;  and 
that  character  wouUl  be  better  exhibited  by  a  statement  of 
those  circumstances,  than  by  a  whole  chapter  of  description 
and  dissertation.  Hy  this  feeling,  Mr.  11.  has  evidently  been 
guided  ;  and  while  he  has  intermingled  so  much  of  tlisctission 
as  might  be  fairly  called  for,  it  has  l>et»n  his  main  object,  to 
bring  out  the  great  features  of  mind  and  of  moral  constitution 
in  strong  relief;  and  this  he  has  effected,  if  we  may  be  allowcif 
to  borrow  the  language  of  art,  not  by  flonrisht's  and  crost- 
hatchings,  but  by  firm  outline  and  vigorous,  yet  not  over¬ 
charged  colouring.  Tiie  memoir  before  us  contains  a  seritMt  of 
important  and  impressive  facts,  admirably  told. 

The  Uev.  .lohn  (v(x>ke  was  born  in  Loudon,  December  lf>, 
17(iC).  Ills  family  was  in  good  circumstances,  and  but  for  the 
profiigney  of  bis  father,  Uiere  would  have  been  a  fair  provi¬ 
sion  for  liie  children  :  it  arose,  in  fact,  solelv  from  the  lionourable 
feeling  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that  a  somewhat  consi¬ 
derable  landeii  property  was  nut  actually  resinned  by  him, 
since  it  had  been  illegally  alienated.  Circumsiunces  occurred 
during  bis  infancy,  which  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  efiect  on  a 
niiiul  of  uncommon  intensity  anil  tenacity.  In  his  mother’s 
lust  illness,  and  during  the  access  of  delirium,  she  assaulted 
him  violently,  and  subsequently  attempted  her  own  life.  Her 
death  left  him,  in  childhood,  to  the  atrocious  negligence  of  a 
debauched  father,  and  to  the  careless  oversigiil  of  an  unpiin- 
ciplcd  hireling.  An  aunt  paiil  him  some  utteiition,  but  even 
ber  impcriect  kindness  was  often  tru.strated  by  the  brutal  folly 
and  ferocity  of  the  intoxicated  father. 

^  During  this  period,  he  suffered  great  distress  fruiu  the  death  of  a 
playfellow  ,  for  w'hotn  he  had  contracted  a  strong  uti'ectiou.  lie  says, 

The  strength  of  my  affection  for  a  playfellow  named  Crawford,  who 
lived  in  tlie  house  opposite  to  my  uncle's,  occasioned  thousands  of 
tears,  sighs,  and  pains,  for  years  after  I  lef\  London.  He  was  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  years  of  age,  engaged  in  play  with  me  and  other 
bovs.  by  some  tuisapprelieosion  ot  his  coimuct  in  taking  up  las  top, 
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oiu'  bov  knocked  liini  down,  nnd  the  other*  jumped  upon  him,  and 
loro'd  hi»*  hreatli  rrtnii  his  body.  At  tl»c  aj^e  ol*  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
ami  fifty,  1  feel  the  pang  iny  hoHrl  aehoh,  and  iny  tears  fioia,  as  if'  L 
had  jtist  lost  him.”  ’  p.  (>. 

At  h’D^ili,  thi^  state  of  things  chani^ed  for  the  bettor.  A 
kind  I’armor,  who  roiitod  a  sitndl  pstate  to  which  the  nfilictod 
child  was  heir,  to<»k  him  under  his  charge,  and  tro;ite<l  him 
witfi  ‘  exr]ni>ito  tenderness/  W’ith  this  worthy  innn  he  re*- 
inained  from  the  aije  of  seven  until  he  was  eij^htopn ;  and  tht»n, 
under  the  ii.fhtence  of  a  restless  state  of  feeding,  not  uni'om- 
nu>n  at  titat  ^vriod  <d  life,  suffere<l  himself  to  be  enticed  from 
his  pr(»tectiou,  by  the  insidious  invitations  ol'  certain  near  rela¬ 
tives,  who  were  anxious,  Uy  any  means,  however  erimiind,  l4> 
become  posses^^e<l  of  his  slemler  patrintonv.  The  scenes  which 
followed,  are  w«'ll  described,  and  the  representation  is  fran^lil 
with  f’eirhd  interest.  A  desperate  ntfeiuftt  was  made  to  en- 
laiiLfle  him  in  ^ross  and  deifradinc  vice.  Thnuitfh  this  In'  was 
earrie«i  nnininn'd,  bv  tlu‘  fierce  ol  his  mind,  nnd  the  voice  of 
irt\(\  heard  in  the  warnint’’^  of  eonseienee.  lie  was  then  left 
to  himsedf  without  oceunation  or  jirospoet ;  nnil  it  is  worthy  of 
Tmte,  that  this  TU'riod  ol  unwilling  imbdimee,  and  of  treacher¬ 
ous  ahnrnionnn  lit,  was  the  season  of  that  creat  and  ntarvciion.s 
('hanife  which  ifave  e  haraeier  to  his  future  life. 

*  I'or  a  lian'.  lu'  was  agitated  with  deep  conviw'tion?  and  strong 
cTiotinns.  Hnt  it  n^T  in  the  nnoire  of  that  which  i<  violent,  to  he 
Ire'tinu.  'fime  greath'  modilie<i  Itis  feelings  and  enhned  his  fears. 
In  fart,  for  n  short  perio<i.  ftis  convictions  wore  oil,  and  it  seemed 
hk'clv  that  they  would  produce  no  permanent  efieei.  Ihit  at  this 
critical  juncture,  sonu*  acquaintance  led  fiiin  to  a  }dace,  which  lie 
then  thought  little  tietti  r  than  a  uKulhoiisv' — the  Tahcrnacle  in  Moor- 
fiehi>.  'I'his  was  the  momentous  crisis  wliich  hrought  his  mind  to  a 
staiui,  and  tixed  the  seal  upon  hi-  future  character.  The  minister 
who  was  preaching  on  tlial  occasion,  was  Mr.  Kinsman  of  IMvmniith  ; 
a  man  wfiose  hihoitrs  at  ih  it  period  wore  liighly  acceptable  and 
nsiTul  in  the  mi  tropoljs.  The  sound  of  (»ospel  tidings  was  quite 
new.  11  is  oar.-  linglfd  at  the  strange  intelligence,  hut  it  was  “  glad 
tidings,” — -it  suited  his  case  in  all  its  fiarticular*,  and  it  w’as  proved 
t4i  f»e  true  by  the  preacher  from  tlu*  Hilde.  and  to  his  ficart,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  }li>  joy  wa>  great  ;  fie  embraced  the  message,  and  felt 
alive  from  the  tieuit.  .Vll  tilings  fiad  been  preparing  fiini  to  accept 
the  tidings.  i)ld  things  hail  been  passing  away — old  coiitidcnces — 
old  hahit.«>' — Pharisaical  and  worhlly  prospects  fiad  been  failing — and 
now  all  things  became  new.  li  was  a  mysterious,  but  divine  hand, 
wfiich  led  him.  h\  these  short  and  rapid  strides,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  iiospel.  Nor  was  il  le«>  mysterious,  tliat  the  human  agent  which 
invited  and  led  him  to  the  house  of  prayer,  where  lie  hrst  found  the 
Saviour,  should  have  proved,  like  most  of  his  other  early  connexions, 
a  foltt\fhm(i.  For  tfiis  man  hrst  gaiued  a  place  in  iiis  regard,  and 
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borrowed  money  of  him  which  he  never  repnitl.  There  is  still 
remaining  nmong  Mr.  (\'s  papers,  a  note  of  hand  for  money  lent 
to  this  individual,  upon  which  is  written  in  his  own  laconic,  hut  ex¬ 
pressive  way,  “  This  wnn  first  tnt  me  to  the  'Tahrmarfe^  ami  then 
cheated  me  of  my  money ’  p.  2t>. 

His  uncle,  tlie  false  friend  who  had  deluded  him  with  pro¬ 
spects  never  meant  to  he  realized,  and  who  had  hecn  appro¬ 
priating  the  pro|x*ily  of  his  nephew,  at  length  reached  the 
legitimate  termination  of  n  riotous  course, — a  gaol,  where  he 
was  still  siipportcnl  by  the  generosity  of  the  youth  whom  he 
had  so  foully  injnmi.  When,  however,  Mr.  I'ooke  found  that 
his  bounty  was  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes,  to  <lriinkon- 
ness  and  vile  companionship,  he  withdrew  it;  and  the  result 
was,  a  de|>osition  umii  oath^  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  uncle 
to  an  amount  of  2(K)/.  Legal  proceedings,  it  does  not  appear 
precisely  of  w  hat  kind,  were  adojited,  but  terininated  in  a  com¬ 
plete  exposure  of  the  villanoiis  scheme.  Foiled  in  this,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  fix  upon  him  a  charge  of  robbery;  but, 
alter  tailing  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  inoiuy  by  an  appeal  to 
his  fears  in  private,  the  conspirators  seem  to  have  shnink  from 
the  probable  consequences  of  n  public  investigation.  He  now 
shook  ofi‘  the  trammels  of  this  mischievous  relationship,  and 
his  habits  of  ])icty  brought  him  into  cuiincxioii  with  the 
Churcli  of  Christ.  He  lucame  assistanl  in  the  school  of  the 
Rev.  T .  English,  of  Woobuni,  Rucks;  und  aflei  soiiie  lime,  en¬ 
gaged  occeptubiy  in  preuchiug.  Ills  curly  education  appears 
to  have  lieen  good,  so  fat  as  it  went;  but  it  iiad  not  qualified 
him  for  the  easy  mastery  of  tlie  learned  languages,  in  which 
he  never  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  enable  him  to  rnovu 
witli  facility  among  their  intricacies.  For  liis  picsent  sitiui- 
rion,  and  for  great  usefulness  in  the  ministerial  work,  he  was 
sufiiciently  accompli^lled.  Concerning  his  progress  in  private 
devotion  and  in  public  engagements,  we  iiave  from  his  own 
papers,  what  is  justly  termeii  by  his  Riograpiur,  ati  ‘  inlerest- 
^  ing’  docuineiil. 

*  “  hen  1  first  perceived  and  felt  Christ  my  life  and  my  light, 
I  began  a  new  course  of  action  ;  not  by  plan,  and  easy  execution  of 
it,  hut  as  a  child  begins  his  awkward  attempt  to  walk,  i  felt  that  I 
must  pray,  and  pray  u^  I  lelt.  I  kneded  in  my  closet,  and  oj>ened 
my  moutii  to  Ciod  :  but  not  having  been  on  s|>eakiiig  term*  w  itn  hiiii, 
I  couiil  not  *  order  my  speech  hy  reason  of  darknese.'  i  uttered  u 
few'  sentences,  repealed  them,  and  wa^  exhuuated.  I'he  verse  of  a 
hymn  occurred  to  me,  uud  1  uttered  it : 

^  Take  my  poor  heart  just  as  it  is, 
bet  up  therein  thy  litroiie  ; 

So  shall  I  love  thee  above  all. 

And  live  to  thee  alone.* 
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These  1  ines  I  repeated  in  every  prayer  for  six  months.  My  petitions 
increased  in  number,  with  my  conviction  and  the  sense  of  niy  wants. 
My  praises  advanced  with  the  sensibility  of  my  mercies.  I  soon  in¬ 
creased  njv  requests  from  four  to  six,  and  from  six  to  twelve;  but  my 
feelings  always  exceeded  my  expressions;  and  although  God  ac¬ 
cepted  my  prayers,  1  was  always  dissatisfied  with  them.  By  reading 
the  scriptures,  hearing  the  word,  observing  the  workings  of  my  own 
heart,  and  hearing  the  prayers  of  good  men,  1  learned  my  own  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  found  enlargement  in  my  addresses  to  God  in  secret. 
The  first  time  1  was  compelled  to  pray  in  a  family,  my  spring  was 
dry  in  three  minutes.  I  wished  to  hide  myself:  but  a  minister  pre¬ 
sent  said,  ‘  it  was  a  good  beginning,  and  that  although  I  had  more 
grace  than  gifts,  my  grace  would  increase  my  gifts,  if  I  exercised 
what  gifts  I  had.'  I  was  called  upon  at  the  prayer-meetings,  and 
always  was  short,  until  the  duty  became  a  delightful  privilege  to  me. 
and  ver}^  acceptable  to  my  brethren.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  distressed 
in  mind  and  afflicted  in  body,  and  went  on  ‘  from  strength  to  strength.' 
Other  members,  perceiving  the  progress  and  acceptableness  of  my 
gifts,  called  on  me  to  expound  a  few  verses  of  the  Scriptures.  I 
yielded  to  their  requests  in  my  best  manner,  until  report  brought  my 
minister  to  hear  me  at  the  shutter.  One  evening  he  came  in,  and  I 
was  confused.  ‘  Never  mind,*  said  he,  ‘  if  I  have  destroyed  your 
self-complacency.’  I  was  then  called  to  preach  in  small  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  very  soon  in  his  pulpit.  The  broad  seal  of  Heaven  was 
annexed  to  my  youthful  testimony,  in  the  conversion  of  six  persons, 
who  joined  the  church;  this  so  endeared  me  to  the  church,  that  they 
follow  ed  me  to  ever}'  place.  ‘  My  peace  flowed  like  a  river,  and  my 
blessedness  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.*  God  was  my  life,  and  made 
me  the  life  of  the  churcli.  I  discharged  the  duty  of  the  deacons  in 
visiting  the  sick,  speaking  in  the  villages,  leading  the  singers,  and 
enlivening  the  prayer-meetings.  My  duties  were  my  element;  I 
lived  in  the  region  of  life  and  peace.*’  *  pp.  34,  35. 

For  the  circumstances  which  attended  his  settlement  at 
Maidenhead,  we  must  refer  to  the  memoir  itself;  as  well  as 
for  miicli  interesting  matter  and  valuable  illustration,  connected 
witli  his  ministry,  his  marriage,  and  with  that  series  of  afflictive 
providences  which  swept  away  successively  wife  and  children, 
until  he  was  left  alone.  Yet,  he  ‘  murmured  not  against 
Heaven’s  hand  or  will,’  but  persevered  in  his  work,  and  held 
on  unto  the  end,  trusting  in  Him  who  never  left  nor  forsook 
his  faithful  servant. 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  lie  became  acquainted  with  the 
noted  William  Huntington,  who  had  not  at  that  time  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  as  he  afterw^ards  became,  to  the  sober  and 
thinking  part  of  the  religious  public;  nor,  perhaps,  had  Mr. 
Cooke  then  acquired  that  soundness  of  theological  institution, 
which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  combine  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  lull  extent 
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oF  tlic  Divine  l)onev olenccj  nnil  of  ninn’b  duty*  He occnsionnlly 
supplied  Mr.  II.  s  pulpit;  but  his  tcniperaineiu  was  not  suited 
to  that  subserviency  which  was  expcctcil  from  the  disciples  of 
that  strange  dogmatist,  riicir  iiiliinacy  was  dissolved  by  his 
indignant  refusal  to  obey  Huntington’s  Command'  to  prcacli 
at  Providence  Chapel,  when  it  w’as  not  convenient  to  leave  liis 
own  people.  On  a  previous  occasion,  Mr.  Cooke  had  .been 
favoured  w  ith  a  rather  startling  specimen  of  his  friend’s  method 
of  expounding  scripture. 

*  Mr.  Cooke  asked  the  dogmatical  divine,  his  opinion  of  the  tenth 
commandment ;  particularly  he  meant  as  to  its  extensive  application 
to  the  indulgence  of  desires  and  w'ishes  for  various  things  w'hich  the 
Providence  of  God  had  denied  us.  He  especially  asked  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  w'hether  he  did  not  think  that  Christians  frequently  violated 
that  commandment,  by  wishing  for  w’hat  they  did  not  possess,  or  by 
being  discontented  with  their  lot?  Mr.  Huntington,  who  was  by 
nature  a  master  of  sarcasm,  at  these  w'ords’ of  the  inquiring  youth, 
drew  himself  up  in  his  scat  into  that  kind  of  stiff,  erect  position 
which  the  body  assumes  when  it  wishes  to  act  disdain  ;  and  turning 
his  head  aside,  with  a  sneer,  as  unworthy  of  his  pretensions  to  sune- 
rior  knowledge  as  it  was  of  his  ministerial  character,  he  said,  “  You 
fool !  you  fool !  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  it — that  command¬ 
ment,  Sir, — why,  that.  Sir,  is  God  the  Father  speaking  to  Christ  the 
Son !  ” 

*  At  this  extraordinary  discovery,  Mr.  C.  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  astonishment,  and  begged  to  know,  how  this  infallible 
dogmatist  could  make  this  sense  plausible.  The  explanation  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  this — “  I  tell  you,  it  is  God  the  Father  speaking  to  Christ 
the  Son  : — ‘  thou  shalt  not  covet  '—that  is,  none  of  the  reprobate — 
thou  shalt  be  satisfied  w  ith  the  elect ! "  This  w  as  quite  sufficient  for 
Mr.  Cooke.  He  found  it  hopeless  to  argue  with  such  an  opponent ; 
but  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  wished  his  oracle  “  good  day.”  * 

pp.  ^3. 

A  shrewd  and  impartial  estimate  of  his  equivocal  character 
occurs  at  a  subsequent  page,  under  the  title  of  Remarks  oti 
the  death  of  William  Huntington.’ 

The  close  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  life  was  of  a  kind  that  did  not 
give  opportunity  for  the  triumphs  of  faith.  F-iXposure,  during 
a  state  of  febrile  aflection,  accoinpan’icd  by  inflammatory  action, 
brought  on  deterininalion  to  the  brain,  coina^  and  speedy  dis¬ 
solution.  But  a  dying  testimony  was  not  w  anted.  I  le  had  been 
too  long  and  too  consistently  a  living  witness,  to  require  an 
additional  attestation.  He  lived  out  a  large  allotment  of  man  s 
appointed  term,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  was  taken  to  his 

eternal  rest, 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  draw  largely  upon  the  rich  collcc- 
lion  of  deeply  interesting  details  w  luch  are  given  by  i  Ir.  lied- 
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ford,  under  the  head  of  ‘  Facts  and  Anecdotes,  connected  with 
Mr.  Cooke’s  public  Life.’  This,  however,  would  be  impracti¬ 
cable,  without  making  the  present  article  a  mere  cento ;  and  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  taking  one  or  two,  not  as  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  but  as  the  most  convenient  in  point  of  quantity. 

‘  Mr.  G.  was  mayor  of  the  town  of  Maidenhead,  not  many  years 
after  Mr.  Cooke  settled  in  it.  One  sabbath  evening,  he  attended 
the  meeting-house,  and  heard  Mr.  Cooke  preach.  The  text  w'as, 
“  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds^  and  every  eye  shall  behold  him,**  &c. 
His  attention  was  powerfully  arrested  ;  an  arrow  of  conviction  en¬ 
tered  his  heart ;  he  became  speedily  a  changed  man,  and  regularly 
attended  the  means  of  grace.  He  had  been  a  jovial  companion,  a 
good  singer,  and  a  most  gay  and  cheerful  member  of  the  corporation. 
The  change  was  soon  perceived.  His  brethren,  at  one  of  their  social 
parties,  rallied  him  upon  his  Methodism.  But  he  stood  firm  by  his 
principles,  and  said, — “  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  listen  patiently,  1 
will  tell  you  why  I  go  to  meeting,  and  do  not  attend  your  card  table, 
I  went  one  Sunday  evening  to  hear  Mr.  Cooke.  He  took  for  liis 
text — *  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  sec  him.* 
Youu  EYE  !  shall  see  him.’*  In  short,  he  gave  them  so  faithful  and 
powerful  an  epitome  of  the  sermon,  and  applied  it  so  closely  to  them 
individually,  marking  the  w’ords — ‘‘  every  eye  shall  see  him,** — with 
such  emphasis,  and  pointing  to  them  said,  “  your  eye,”  and  “  your 
eye,” — that  they  were  satisfied  with  his  reasons  for  going  to  riieeting, 
and  never  again  durst  speak  to  him  upon  the  subject. 

‘  This  fact  is  intimately  connected  with  another,  to  which,  indeed, 
the  conversion  of  the  individual  above  referred  to,  soon  after  led. 
It  may  be  entitled — 

*  A  MALICIOUS  Enemy  brought  to  confession. 

«  iSIr. - ,  was  a  most  violent  and  malicious  enemy  to  Mr.  Cooke, 

and  all  his  dissenting  neighbours.  One  sabbath  afternoon,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  anecdote,  was  going  to  meeting, 
and  happened  to  come  up  with  this  person.  He  invited  him  to  Mr. 
Cooke’s  chapel.  At  first  the  malicious  enemy  scorned  the  proposal, 
and  resolutely  refused.  Mr.  G.,  then  an  alderman  of  the  town,  said, 
“  Why  not  ?  You  really  don’t  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  your¬ 
self,  why  not  go?”  He  was  at  length  constrained.  He  heard — the 
word  was  blessed — he  became  a  w'arm,  affectionate,  steady  friend  to 
Mr.  C.  and  the  cause  of  Christ,  till  his  death. 

*  A  few  weeks  after  he  had  attended  the  chapel,  he  called  to  sec 
Mr.  Cooke — he  said,  he  wished  to  see  him  alone.  He  commenced 
his  address  as  follows : — “  Sir,  you  have  received  from  me  some  in¬ 
famous  anonymous  letters.  I  cannot  make  reparation  for  the  pain 
which  they  may  have  occasioned  you,  but  I  am  come  to  confess  that 
1  was  the  writer,  to  beg  your  pardon,  and  to  make  the  only  restitu- 
tioit  in  my  power,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  the  postage  of  them  cost 
you.  In  my  wicked  madness  of  hatred  to  you,  I  had  taken  pains  to 
put  you  to  expense,  by  getting  persons  going  to  distant  places,  or  by 
feeing  coachmen,  to  put  them  into*  the  post  as  far  off  as  possible.” 
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‘  This  confession,  so  honourable  at  once  to  the  individual,  and  to 
the  word  of  God,  which  had  wrought  the  cliange,  greatly  aftected 
and  delighted  Mr.  Cooke.  He  thus  saw  the  Gospel  frequently 
made,  under  his  ministry,  “  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation?’  ’  / 

pp.  116—118. 

The  same  difficulties  lie  before  us,  now  that  we  have  reached 
the  Select  Remains*  From  these  and  from  the  Letters,  w'e 
might  easily  extend  our  extracts,  without  exhausting  a  tithe 
of  the  valuable  matter  which  they  contain.  We  must,  however, 
content  ourselves*  with  characterizing  them  generally,  as  the 
production  of  a  strong-minded  man  and  thorough-going  Chris¬ 
tian.  Mr.  C.  admits  of  no  compromise  between  the  religious 
and  the  worldly.  His  letters  of  advice  to  students  for  the 
ministry,  of  expostulation  with  erring  brethren,  of  consolation 
and  monition  to  friends  and  correspondents,  arc  fraught  with 
matter  of  rare  value,  clothed  in  language  of  vigorous  simplicity. 
Mr.  Redford’s  comparison  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil,  is  perfectly  just,  both  in  its  parallel  and  in  its  qualifi¬ 
cations. 

‘  Mr.  Cooke  resembled,  both  in  the  style  of  his  preaching,  and  in 
his  personal  character,  the  admirable  Cecil,  In  the  emphatic,  con¬ 
densed,  and  impressive  manner  of  his  sentences,  he  constantly  re¬ 
minded  one  of  Cecil.  Ilis  observations  on  living  characters,  and  his 
use  of  facts  and  anecdotes,  were  generally  in  the  style  of  that  truly 
great  man.  Nor  was  he  unlike  him  in  his  theological  system,  and  in 
his  clear  and  bold  statement  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  grace. 
Cecil,  however,  enjoyed  one  advantage  which  our  friend  lacked. 
His  faculties  had  been  w'ell  disciplined,  and  had  received  the  polish 
and  the  vigour  which  classical  and  philosophical  studies  generally 
impart  to  minds  of  great  native  vigour.  Had  our  friend  enjoyed 
such  advantages,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  sunk  in  no 
point  of  comparison  with  the  distinguished  individual  to  whom  I 
have  compared  him.  He  is  well  known  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  that  eminent  minister  of  Christ.  He  usually  heard 
him  during  his  visits  to  London,  and  Mr.  Cecil  frequently  attended 
at  Maidenhead,  when  he  could  make  his  journeys  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
Cooke’s  lecturing.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  said,  after  hearing 
Mr.  Cooke,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  chapel,  **  I  love  a  man  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  whether  in  the  Established  Church  or  out  of  it.  I  don’t  like 
your  trimmers**  Cooke  and  Cecil  were,  indeed,  men  of  like  minds 

_ they  were  kindred  spirits— and,  in  many  respects,  were  similar  in 

their  style  and  manner  as  preachers.’  pp.  129,  130. 

The  analysis  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  moral  and  intellectual  charac¬ 
ter,  from  which  we  have  extracted  this  passage,  is  excellently 
done  ^  and  the  ^  Remains  ’,  taken  in  the  light  of  Pieces  Justyi- 
catives^  illustrate  aud  confirm  Mr.  Redford  s  friendly  but  firm 
and  impartial  criticism.  It  is  a  peculiar,  feature  iu  the  present 
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volume,  that  the  biography  and  the  examples  arc  so  written 
and  selected  as  to  have  a  distinct  and  elucidatory  connexion. 
They  run  parallel  with  each  other;  and,  although  they  may 
not  refer  to  the  same  events,  nor  touch  on  precisely  similar 
points,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  identity  of  mind  and  hand. 
Of  these  papers,  some — and  those  the  most  important — are  of 
an  extent  unsuitable  to  our  limits;  and  the  most  valuable 
among  the  smaller  articles,  are  not  quite  adapted  to  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We  make  this  observation,  that  we  may  not  be  supposed 
to  have  made  our  selection  of  the  following  specimen  from  any 
feeling  of  partiality. 

‘  Memorandum  on  Sir  Egerton  Leigh. 

‘  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Baronet. — Last  evening,  December  24,  1817, 
I  was  sent  for  to  the  Sun  Inn,  by  Sir  Egerton.  I  went  and  found 
him  exceedingly  ill,  having  been  attended  in  London  two  months  by 
two,  and  sometimes  by  three  physicians  a  day.  He  appeared  jaun¬ 
diced  and  exhausted,  with  an  intermitting  pulse, — all  but  a  corpse. 

I  went  for  Mr. - ,  my  apothecary,  who  came  and  prescribed  for 

him.  I  said,  “  Sir  Egerton,  he  is  a  friend  to  religion.*'  He  lifted 
his  languid  eyes  and  feeble  hands,  and  feebler  voice — “  O !  what  a 
mercy  !**  In  the  morning  we  again  visited  him.  The  milk  put  into 
his  mouth  he  could  not  swallow.  He  took  only  four  tea-spoons  full 
of  Madeira,  and  one  of  brandy.  I  sat  by  him  with  the  butler  and 
nurse.  He  appeared  dying.  The  butler  said,  Mr.  Cooke  is  here.” 
He  lifted  his  eyes,  and  held  my  hand.  “  Oh!  my  dear  brother  — 
pray — I  cannot  kneel,  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much — much  1’* 

‘  I  prayed  with  him.  He  was  much  affected,  very  thankful.  lie 
paused,  and  then  said,  “  O  !  sin  !’* — After  silent  reflection,  he  said, 
“  I  am  in  the  Lord’s  hands.”  The  thought  of  dying  at  an  inn  or  in 
his  carriage,  appeared  a  mere  circumstance  :  neither  guilt,  nor  fear, 
nor  death  moved  him.  He  said,  “  a  better  world  was  before  him.” 
Resolved  to  pursue  his  long  and  cold  journey,  he  was  placed  in  his 
chariot,  and  took  an  affectionate  farewell.  What  a  Christian  supe¬ 
riority  to  the  fear  of  death  did  he  display !  no  terror,  no  anxiety,  no 
confusion,  no  distrust  of  God !  ealm,  scriptural  fortitude  reigned 
within.  Ilis  flesh  failed;  but.“  God  was  the  strength  of  his  heart.” 
God  of  my  hope  1  forbid  that  this  visit  should  be  lost  on  me.  Gra¬ 
ciously  q^ualify  me  to  leave  life  without  reluctance  in  the  appointed 
hour.  To  enjoy  a  conscience  relieved  by  mercy,  through  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  Jesus,  from  guilt,  perplexity,  and  doubt.  To  exercise  “  a 
good  hope  throuch  grace ;”  in  the  unclouded  prospect  of  a  better 
world.  My  God !  my  hope  !  let  me  not  witness  such  scenes  in  vain. 
Revive  thy  work  in  me.  Bid  my  soul  live,  live  eminently.  Give 
divine  principles  full  dominion  over  me.  This  is  my  heart’s  desire. 
Is  not  that  desire  from  thy  grace  ?  Is  not  that  grace  an  earnest  of 
more?  Forsake  not— O!  “forsake  not  the  work  of  thine  own 
hands  r  ’  pp.  369,  370. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  admirable  Fuller, 
shews  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  long  shaken  off  the  trammels  of 
Huntington. 

‘  Tlie  letters  which  Mr.  Summers  conveyed  to  me,  1  have  read 
with  attention  and  pro6t.  Your  ideas  on  this  interesting  subject,  I 
wish  to  see  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian  world,  as  it  is  called. 
Mr.  Booth’s  late  publication  on  Divine  Justice,  endeavours  to  con¬ 
fute  your  letters.  You  will,  I  dare  say,  notice  his  arguments.  I 
did  not  preserve  silence  on  this  subject  at  Wallingford,  from  unsocial 
reserve,  but  because  you  expressed  my  sentiments  more  clearly  than 
I  should  have  done.  And  whether  your  sentiments  be  right  or 
wrong,  your  writing  must  be  understood.  God  has  given  you  the 
faculty  of  thinking  and  writing  with  perspicuity. 

‘  Your  “  Gospel  Worthy,'*  &c. — and  Reply  to  Opponents,  I  have 
read.  Bless  God  for  leading  me  in  that  path  very  early  ;  it  has  pre¬ 
served  me  from  the  embarrassments  of  human  systems — systems 
which  are  supported  with  a  zeal  which  produces  works  fully  corre¬ 
sponding  to  them.  It  is  a  mercy,  as  a  minister,  to  be  “  the  Lord’s 
free  man.”  I  have  seen  and  lamented  it,  that  in  too  many  pulpits, 
changes  are  rung  on  the  doctrines  of  election,  finished  salvation,  and 
perseverance,  when  neither  are  explained.  Like  the  text,  they  are 
detached  from  their  relatives,  and  supported  only  by  the  assertions 
of  the  speaker.  Election  supersedes  means, — men  impute  Christ’s 
righteousness  to  themselves  and  each  other,  to  justify  them  in  their 
sins.  Confidence  in  their  own  knowledge  and  security,  is  faith.  Ft- 
nished  salvation  is  enjoyed,  where  the  good  work  is  not  begun.  They 
glory  in  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  without  entering  **  the  narrow 
way,”  and,  therefore,  persevere  in  delusion,  false  peace,  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  contempt  of  all  preaching  as  legal,  which  requires 
them  to  adorn  the  doctrines  by  a  suitable  temper  and  conduct. 
Often  do  they  rest  for  salvation  on  unknown  decrees,  and  expect  to 
“  see  the  Lord”  without  holiness;  except  their  orthodoxy  be  holi¬ 
ness.  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  whilst  they  trample 
it  under  foot,  by  a  practical  denial  of  its  efficacy.’  pp.  512,  513. 

There  is  an  excellent  letter,  on  a  similar  subject,  at  page  515, 
but  it  is  too  long  for  citation. 

We  dismiss  this  volume  with  our  strong  and  unrestricted  re¬ 
commendation,  and  with  our  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  lledford  for 
the  gratification  we  liave  received  from  its  perusal. 


Art  VII.  Parriana:  or  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D. 
Collected  from  various  Sources,  printed  and  marjuscrint,  and  iu 
part  w'ritten  by  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.  of  Thetford,  Norfolk.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii,  and  661?.  Price  16^.  London,  1828. 

IN  spile  of  the  lazy,  injudicious,  and  inelegant  manner  in 
which  this  volume  has  been  got  up,  w'c  have  been  not  a  lit- 
Vol.  XXX.  N.S.  J  E 
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tie  interested  by  the  perusal. of  it.  Mr.  Barker  appears  to  have 
been  at  no  loss  for  materials;  but  he  has  put  them  together  in 
a  manner  the  most  disjointed  and  irregular.  He  seems  to  have 
exercised  no  principle  of  selection,  but  to  have  inserted  what¬ 
ever  came  to  hand — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — appropriate 
or  inappropriate — in  one  chaotic  mass  of  confusion.  Had  one 
half  of  the  volume  been  cancelled,  its  intrinsic  value  would 
have  been  not  merely  left  undiminished,  but  even  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  One  biographical  sketch  of  the  Doctor’s  life,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  surely  have  been  quite  sufficient;  instead  of 
which,  not  fewer  than  ten  such  sketches  are  introduced,  all  re¬ 
lating  the  same  things  in  nearly  the  same  words.  This  is  an 
effort  of  bookmaking,  which  much  exceeds  anything  we  have 
yet  met  with,  even  in  this  bookmaking  age. — But — seniores 
jyriorcs — we  shall  return  to  Mr.  Barker,  after  we  have  said  a 
few  words  respecting  the  life  and  character  of  his  illustrious 
friend. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  was  born  at  Harrow-on-the-Ilill  about  the 
beginning  of  1747.  His  father  practised  as  a  surgeon  and  apo¬ 
thecary  in  that  place,  and  is  described  by  his  son,  as  having 
been  ‘  a  man  of  a  very  robust  and  vigorous  intellect.’  In  1752, 
young  Samuel  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  the  free 
school  at  Harrow,  at  that  time  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Thackeray,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  b}^  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  application.  Among  his  schoolfellows  were  Dr.  Ben- 
net,  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  formed  a  close  and  enduring  intimacy.  On 
the  demise  of  Dr.  Thackeray,  the  head-mastership  devolved 
upon  Dr.  Sumner,  a  man  of  large  attainments  and  excellent 
abilities,  and  whose  appointment  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  all  who  were  connected  with  the  school.  The 
advantages  of  this  change,  however,  were  enjoyed  by  Parr  only 
for  a  few  months,  as  he  was  called  away  from  school  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties.  But  what 
he  had  attained,  was  not  forgotten  amidst  the  calls  of  his  new 
situation :  on  the  contrary,  all  his  leisure  hours  wxre  steadily 
devoted  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  those  studies  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  previously  to  his  leaving  school.  At  length,  his 
father  finding  liim  possessed  of  talents  and  desires  which  qua¬ 
lified  him  to  fill  a  more  important  station  than  he  had  at  first 
designed  him  to  occupy,  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to 
the  University.  Parr  was,  accordingly,  entered  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  summer  of  1705. 

Wiiilst  at  the  University,  Parr’s  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
exceedingly  laudable.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  know¬ 
ledge,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  careful  in 
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the  choice  of  his  friends,  and  moderate  in  the  enjoyment  of  re¬ 
laxation,  he  had  every  prospect  of  rising  to  a  high  eminence 
in  those  departments  of  study  to  which  his  attention  was  di¬ 
rected.  *  But  his  hopes,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
doomed  to  be  frustrated.  In  1767,  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  leaving  the  University,  and  of  accepting  the  ofhee  of 
assistant  to  his  late  master,  Dr.  Sumner,  at  Harrow.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  till  his  patron’s  death ;  after  which 
event,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  becoming 
his  successor,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  Stanmore, 
where  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Oct.  1771.  Here  he  en¬ 
tered  into  the  married  state  with  a  lady  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Yorkshire,  who  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  qualities 
that  rendered  her  a  not  unsuitable  partner  for  such  a  man. 
From  Stanmore,  Parr  removed  to  Colchester,  of  which  school 
he  had  obtained  the  mastership;  and  in  two  years  after  (1778), 
to  Norwich,  as  head  master  of  that  shoool.  ‘  Here  his  fame,  as 
‘  an  instructor,  rose  high,  and  he  brought  up  tnany  scholars, 

‘  who  attained  considerable  eminence  in  the  literary  world.’ 
Zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  the  work  of  tuition,  he  seems  to 
have  laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  render  his  pupils 
proficients;  and  exact,  and  even  severe  in  discipline,  as  he  was, 
he  seems,  nevertheless,  by  his  condescending  manners  and  ge¬ 
neral  attention,  as  well  as  by  his  deep  erudition,  to  have  se¬ 
cured,  in  no  small  degree,  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who 
were  contmitted  to  his  charge.  In  the  volume  before  us,  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  old  pupils  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  re¬ 
spect. 

While  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership  of  Harrow^,  Mr, 
Parr,  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.A.  {per  regias  litej'as\  without  which  he  could 
not,  by  the  decree  of  the  founder,  have  filled  that  situation ; 
and  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  while  at  Norwich,  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  with  considerable  eclat.  Ilis  theses 
on  that  occasion,  were  characterized  by  much  of  that  vigour 
and  elegance  of  style,  felicity  of  reasoning,  acuteness  of  discri¬ 
mination,  and  copiousness  of  information,  by  which  his  maturcr 
productions  were  distinguished.  Though  earnestly  requested 
by  the  Professor  of  Law  to  commit  them  to  the  press,  he,  from 
some  private  reason,  refused  to  do  so. 

In  1768,  while  assistant  at  Harrow,  Mr.  Parr  had  been  or¬ 
dained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  upon  the  small  curacies  of' 
Willsden  and  Kingsbury,  in  Middlesex.  These,  however,  he 
shortly  afterwards  resigned.  At  Colchester,  he  entered  upon 
the  curacies  of  Hythe  and  Trinity;  and  at  Norwich,  he  served 
tlic  churches  of  St.  George  Colgate  and  St.  Saviour.  In  1780, 
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be  was  prcfi'rrcil  to  the  rectory  of  Asterby,  in  the  cliooesc  of 
Lincoln;  which,  however,  he  soon  after  exchaiifi^d  for  the  per- 
|x^tiial  curacy  of  Hatton,  in  Warwickshire.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  oblaiiuKl  from  Bishop  Lowth,  a  prel>end  in  8t.  Paul’s  and 
the  w’ealthy  living  of  CiratVham,  in  Huntingilonshirc.  from  his 
friend,  Sir  F.  Biirdctt.  This  sums  up  all  the  church  prefer¬ 
ments  of  this  celebrated  individual.  At  Hatton,  whither  Parr 
removed  in  1785,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  the  In- 
l>orious  discharge  of  his  parochial  <luties,  in  directing  the 
studies  of  a  few  pupils  nml  in  amassing  those  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  and  erudition  which  placed  him  beyond  all  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  course  of  scholarship.  He  had  Iwn  favoured  with 
excellent  health  and  strength,  till  towards  the  close  ofthe  year 
18‘24-,  when  his  bodily  fnime  began  to  give  way.  On  the  14th 
ot  March,  182.i.  he  breathed  his  last  with  great  com|xvsure  and 
resignation.  He  had  previously  given  minute  ditx'clions  re¬ 
garding  his  funeral;  in  accordance  with  which,  his  remains 
were  laid  l>eside  llu)se  of  his  first  w  ife  and  her  daughters  in  his 
OW'D  parish  clitirch. 

In  the  character  of  Dr.  Parr,  there  were  iiianv  amiable  traits. 
H  is  extensive  benevolence,  his  generous  friendships  his  nn- 
con^proiuising  honesty,  and  his  unwavering  attachment  to  truth 
and  justice,  command  our  resjvect.  His  regard  for  honour  and 
veracity  was  veiy  marketl ; — 


‘ - Civis  erat,  qui  libera  posset 

Verba  animi  proferre,  el  vitam  impcnderc  vero.’ 

I’nlike  many  great  scholars  his  affections  were  not  limited  by 
the  walls  of  his  library,  but  extended  to  all  who  had  aiiv  eJaim 
upon  his  friendship.  His  hospitality  was  unboiindeil :  and  the 
stores  of  his  ndnd,  the  resources  of  his  purse,  and  the  w’callh  of 
his  library,  were  alike  oj>en  to  ail  whom  he  calie<l  his  friends. 
As  a  scholar.  Dr.  P.  stoiul  unrivalled  for  the  extent  and  variety 
of'  his  learning,  and  the  facility  and  eloquence  w  iih  which  he 
could  pour  forth  his  knowle<lge.  Endued  with  a  strong  natu¬ 
ral  capacity,  and  possessing  a  bodily  frame  which  enabled  him 
to  prosecute  his  rt  searches  unoppresaed  with  languor  and  un¬ 
interrupted  by  disinise,  having,  ntoreover,  within  his  power  the 
means  of  satisfying  his  literarr  appetites  he  had  amassed  a 
quantity  td'  inforniation  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
single  individiiHl.  Not  only  wn^^  he  intimately  acquainted  writli 
eveiy  classic  author  and  reputable  critic ;  he  had  also  peruaed 
and  digestcil  in  his  own  mind  the  best  works  on  ineta})h\*i»ics, 
Im’IIps  leiierji,  tlieology,  history,  p4)litics,  and  |x)liticiil  economy; 
and  tew  questions  could  be  starteil,  on  which  he  wa^  ntH  f>re- 
pared  to  give  a  full  and  explicit  opinion.  We  are  aware  that 
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some  have  pronounced  his  mind  deficient  in  ongiml  power; 
and  have  averrwl,  that  his  ponderous  erudition  crushetl  and 
overwhelmed,  rather  than  supportexi  and  adorned  his  genius. 

A  perusal  of  the  DiKtor’s  writings,  however,  will  shew,  that  he 
could  originate  and  pursue  trains  of  thought  in  a  manner  pe¬ 
culiarly  his  own.  Of  him,  his  friends  miglit  say,  as  he  himself 
said  ot  Dr.  Bentley;  that  ‘he  was  one  of  those  rare  and  exalted 
‘  personages  who  always  send  away  ihcir  readers  with  enlarget! 

‘  knowledge,  with  animated  curiosity,  and  with  wholesome  ex- 
^  ercise  to  those  general  habits  of  thinking,  which  enable  them, 

‘  on  maturer  reflection  and  after  more  extensive  inquiry,  to  dU- 
‘  cover  and  avoid  the  errors  of  their  illustrious  guides.’ 

In  politics,  Parr  w’as  a  liberal  ‘  and  a  friend  to  free  inquiry, 

‘  without  n)ving  into  the  dreary  and  pathless  wilds  of  latitudi- 
‘  narianism.*  He  was  a  whig,  but  not  a  radical;  a  reformer, 
but  not  a  revolutionist.  Recoiling  from  the  licentiousness  of 
democracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  corruption  and  despo¬ 
tism,  on  the  other,  he  admired  and  loved  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  Towards  high  church  politics  he  had  a  strong  aver¬ 
sion.'  Though  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  wliich  he 
was  n  minister,  his  regard  extended  to  all  who  liaJ  worth  to 
recommend  them,  whether  Churchmen  or  Distenteri. 

With  regard  to  Parr’s  theological  heniimenti,  we  are  willing 
to  believe  the  l>est;  but  we  must  say,  that  the  orthodoxy  of  one 
who  could  call  Dr.  Priestley  a  man  of  ‘  pure,  benevolent,  and 
‘  holi/  principles,’  and  who  could  applaud  his  sincerity  as  an  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Scriptures,  cannot  but  be  regarde<l  as  very  ques¬ 
tionable.  This  surely  is  not  the  language  in  which  a  Christian 
minister  ought  to  have  spoken  of  one,  wlio,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  private  virtues,  was  guilty  of  seeking  to  reduce  him 
who  is  the  efi'ulgeiice  of  Jehovah’s  glory,  ami  the  express 
image  of  his  person,”  to  the  level  ol  fallible  and  fallen  man  ;•<- 
of  the  champion  and  high  priest  of  a  system  whicli,  to  ado|>t 
the  energetic  language  of  l>r.  Wardluw  ut>on  this  subject*,  *se- 
^  lects  for  denial  and  proscription,  every  tiling  which  is  distinc- 
^  live  of  Christianity,  which  divests  it  of  ail  its  principles  of 
^  moral  and  spintual  influence, — which  destroys  tlie  hopes  of  a 
^  guilty  world,  by  subverting  and  sweeping  with  the  besom  of 
^  destruction  their  only  foundation, — which  in  a  word,  aiini- 
^  hiiates  the  gcispel.’  With  whut  oilier  senliuieuts  tliaii  those 
of  ^  grief  and  horror,’  can  a  devout  Christiuu  possibly  cuiilem- 
plate  such  a  system  ?  We  are  then  reduced  to  the  uecessity  of 
supposing,  either  that  Parr  was  a  secret  favourer  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Priestley,  or  that  he  was  occasionally,  by  ins  excessive 
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love  of  liberality,  betrayed  into  llic  use  of  expressions  which 
his  more  deliberate  judgement  w*oiild  have  led  him  to  retract. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  nature  of  his  theological 
setitimcntfs  they  did  not  interrupt  or  obstruct  him  in  the  ex¬ 
emplary  discharge  of  his  duties  ns  n  parish  priest.  The  friend, 
and  almost  the  father  of  all  his  parishioners,  he  excrteil  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  promote  their  comfort  and  wcll*l)eing,  and  his 
memory  is  endeared  to  them  by  the  remembrance  of  many  be¬ 
nevolent  nctions.  ‘During  the  first  year  of  my  visit  to  him 
(18^0),’  says  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  volume  l>efore  us  ‘he  had  nd- 
‘  vnneed  to  his  poorer  parishioners,  and  most  likely  to  other 
‘  indigent  anil  meritorious  objects  considerable  sums  in  the  way 
‘  of  limn,  to  hclfi  them  to  meet  the  cnsiinltics  of  an  unlavourable 
‘  season.’  (p.  66.)  And  the  same  gentleman  adds  that  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months,  he  had  lent  in  this  w'ay  no  less  than 
700/.  Such  a  man  required  no  mitre  to  distinguish  him.  He 
w  as  also  most  regular  in  the  performance  of  all  his  public  duties. 

*  The  morning  of  the  sahhath  at  Hatton,  was  invariably  sacred  to 
Parr’s  privacy,  until  the  hour  for  divine  service  was  near.  He  usu- 
nll}'  breakfasted  alone  in  his  library  about  7  o’clock.  A  little  before 

11,  he  proceeded  with  his  family  and  visitors  to  church . The 

first  time  J  saw  him  officiate,  he  very  much  astonished  me  by  his  oc¬ 
casional  pauses,  as  he  went  through  the  lesson,  in  order  to  explain 
to  the  congregation  the  correct  meaning  of  any  ambiguous  passage, 
or  make  critical  comments  on  any  faulty  translations.  Hut  the  in¬ 
terruption  was  fur  from  agreeable,  and  its  effect  far  from  devotional. 
When  ascending  the  pulpit,  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  small  printed 
octavo,  in  brown  binding,  from  w  hich  he  pronounced  a  discourse. 
His  delivery  was  always  animated  ;  at  times  somewhat  fierce.  In 
early  life  he  had  been  admired  as  an  energetic  preacher ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  justly.  Throughout  the  entire  service,  his  face  beamed 
with  an  ardent  piety  ;  and  while  he  subsequently  administered  the 
sacrament,  it  assumed  an  intenseness  of  devotion, — even  a  sacred 
sublimity  of  expression.’  p.  6t>. 

But  we  must  now'turn  from  this  literary  Nestor,  to  his  friend 
and  chronicler,  Mr.  Barker.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this 
gentleman  has  discharged  his  duty,  w’e  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  examples,  in 
order  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  slovenliness  and  con¬ 
fusion  which  pervade  and  disfigure  the  whole  volume.  Mr.  B. 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  varied  learning  and  much  information; 
but  did  we  know  nothing  of  him  but  wdiat  may  be  gleaned  from 
his  present  work,  we  should  almost  feel  disposed  to  apply  to 
him  the  character  of  Margites. — 

O;  pb  I'rirraro  xoXXa,  $  rrr$TraTo  xa»Ta.-— 

# 

We  are  amazed  that  so  much  fiedantry,  egotism,  and  indis- 
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cretion  should  have  been  exhibited  by  an  indivichial  of  so  much 
learning.  He  lias  certainly  misnamed  his  book.  **  Sketches 
of  myself  and  friends,”  would  have  l>een  more  descriptive  of  the 
contents,  than  the  title  it  at  present  l>oars; — at  least,  this  wouUi 
have  given  some  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the  appearance  of  so 
many  passages  detailing  Mr.  Barker’s  opinions  on  various 
topics,  and  the  introduction  of  so  many  quotations,  which 
swell  the  size  of  the  volume,  and  have  no  other  connection 
with  the  general  subject,  than  that  they  appear  to  be  favourites 
of  the  Editor.  If  the  name  of  any  of  his  ‘  philosophical  *  or 
^  intelligent  ’  or  ^  amiable  and  talented  *  friends  is  mentioned  in 
the  text,  the  reader  is  immediately  hurried  to  a  note,  wliere  he 
is  presented  with  a  list  of  the  individual’s  works  (if  he  has 
written  any,)  and  perhaps  with  extracts  from  them ;  or  if  an 
opinion  be  referred  to,  we  are  forthwith  furnished  with  a  series 
of  quotations  illustrative  and  demonstrative.  Thus  the  men¬ 
tion  of  bells  and  of  Parr’s  partiality  to  a  fine  chime,  produces 
four  letters  from  Mr.  B.’s  ‘  learned  and  worthy  friend,’  H.  S. 
Boyd,  Esq.  full  of  dry  detail  regarding  the  size,  weight,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  key-note  of  the  principal  bells  in  Englanu ;  which 
the  writer  declares  *upon  honour,’  to  be  stated  *  without  referr¬ 
ing  to  any  book  or  other  document;’  and  the  object  of  all  this 
is  to  ^  prove  that  my  ( Mr.  Boyd’s)  memory  is  {)erhaps  equal, 
perhaps  superior  to  Parr’s  !’  To  us  it  proves  something  else, 
— that  Mr.  Boyd’s  coxcombry  is  such  as  would  most  certainly 
have  brought  Parr’s  *  whole  pickle-salmon  tub  of  invective  upon 
his  head,’  had  he  ever  encountered  him. 

The  general  practice  of  authors,  when  they  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  writings  of  another,  is  to  content  themselves  with 
a  simple  reference  to  the  part  of  the  work  to  which  they  allude; 
but  this  is  not  Mr.  Barker’s  method.  He  is  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  give  his  readers  the  trouble  of  a  reference.  He 
prefers  (for  their  convenience,  no  doubt),  to  transfer  the  whole 
article  in  question  to  his  own  pages  !  Thus,  at  page  58,  we 
are  presented  with  the  whole  of  Addisou’s  paper  on  dreams, 
from  the  Spectator ;  and  lest  the  reader  should  not  be  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  upon  this  important  subject,  a  treatise  is 
subjoined  by  a  Mr.  Green,  of  Ipswich,  which  occupies  nearly 
twelve  pages,  and  to  which  not  even  a  reference  is  utude  in  the 
text.  Further  on,  we  are  presented  with  three  entire  papers 
from  the  Adventurer,  because  Dr.  Parr  had  said  that  they  were 
the  production  of  Dr.  Johnson,  not  of  Dr.  Warton,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  Now  it  is  certainly  very  polite  in  Mr.  B.  to 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  transcribing  live  such  long  papers 
lor  the  convenience  of  his  readers ;  but  with  all  our  gratitude 
for  his  kindnesS}  we  cannot  help  hintiiigi  that  by  tiicse  and 
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similar  RchievcnicnU,  he  has  cnciimlwcd  his  volume  with  very 
iiiinccesfiary  append and  has  given  it  withal  a  very  drop¬ 
sical  and  unhealthy  appearance.  We  would  also  whisper  in 
his  ear,  that  less  friendly  critics  might  be  apt  to  look  u|>on 
such  doings  as  mere  tricks  of  one  well  versed  in  a  certain  art, 
much  loved  hv  lazv  authors,  and  much  abhorred  bv  iudiciout 
purchasers, — the  art  of  book-making  ! 

Mr.  Barker,  it  seems,  has  ‘no  particular  zeal  for  one  branch 
‘  of  literature  more  than  another;*  and  consequently  he  has  ‘  al- 
‘  IowimI  “ample  renun  and  verge  enough  **  for  the  philosophical 
Mliscussions  of  his  friend,  John  Fearn^  Flsq*  This  is  rather 
strange,  in  a  w’ork  devoted  to  Dr.  Parr;  but  let  us  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  F.,  it  ap|x*ar.s,  has  written  a 
work,  in  wliich,  amidst  much  that  is  whimsical  and  absurd,  he 
lays  ilown  one  solid  principle,  viz.  ‘  that,  but  for  a  variety  in 
‘  our  sensations  of  colour,  we  shoiihl  never,  by  means  of  the 
‘  organ  of  sight,  nccpiire  any  know  ledge  of  figures  or  distances.’ 
This  opinion,  the  late  Diigald  Stewart  notices,  in  his  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  history  of  metaphysical  science,  without  telling  the 
world  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  so  precious  a  dis^'overy; — an 
omission  not  a  little  grievous  to  Mr.  Fearn,  who  thus  saw 
Hhe  labours  of  a  life-time  ’  nnacknou lodged ;  and  lie  accord¬ 
ingly  wrote  to  Professor  Stewart,  requesting  him  to  supply  the 
deficiency  as  quickly  as  possible.  Instead,  iiowever,  of  granting 
this  reqiu'st,  Mr.  S.  returnetl  for  answer,  tliat  the  c>|nnion  in 
question,  tlu)ugh  certainly  laid  down  by  Mr.  F.,  had  always  ap- 
)>enred  to  him  a  manifest  trutli,  and  hod  Itecn  hinteil  at  in 
books  at  least  fifty  years  older  than  Mr.  Fearn.  With  this 
assurance,  however,  this  gentleman  was  not  to  be  satisfied;  and 
accordingly,  he  brought  himself  and  Mr.  S.  before  the  public, 
by  addressing  to  that  dislingui!»hed  individual  tw'o  lengthy 
letters  on  the  subject,  in  the  “  Sunday  Times  ”  newspa^K^r.  Of 
these  letters,  no  notice  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.;  and  Mr.  Fearn 
and  his  writings  were  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  if  indeed  they 
w'ere  ever  mucli  noticed,  by  tlie  public.  To  prevent,  however, 
so  dire  a  catastrophe  as  utter  oblivion,  and  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  world  wiili  the  recital  of  his  merits  and  ids 
w  rongs,  he  no  sooner  hears  of  his  friend  Mr.  Barker’s  iiUenlion 
to  iHibiish  Uie  work  now  before  us,  than,  tldnkiiig  it  a  ^channel 
^  fx^culiarly  bt  and  elective’  for  his  pur}>o6e,  he  collects  togetlier 
ail  his  corrcspoiMlence  with  Professor  Stewart,— a  controversy 
between  himself  and  Lady  Mary  Shc|)lierd,  on  some  of  his  own 
IKCuliar  doctrines, — a  *  Synoptical  Minute  of  Anti-Tooke,’  a 
work  lie  has  recently  publi sited, —along  with  all  the  fine  things 
Uiat  have  ever  been  said  of'  idm  in  private  letters,  reviews, 
and  dismisses  the  wliolc  budget  U>  Mr«  B.,  who  most  conipU- 
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cently  dedicates  to  it  107  pages  of  his  “  Parriuna  !”  Now  we 
should  have  had  less  ohjection  to  this,  seeing  it  is  an  act  of  be¬ 
nevolence  to  his  friend,  had  these  papers  contained  any  tiling 
that  Ct>uld  in  any  degree  have  repaid  the  perusal ;  but  that  he 
should  have  given  so  much  space  to  discus'^ions  so  palpably 
empty  and  useless,  is  altogether  intolerable.  We  will  not  go 
the  length  ol  asserting,  that  we  have  never  met  with  any  thing 
so  nb>urd  and  triiling  as  the  contents  of  these  papers  of  Mr. 
Fearn,  because  human  folly  puts  on  so  many  phases,  that  it  is 
often  difhcult  to  tell  which  is  the  most  ridiculous;  but  really 
we  cannot  at  this  moment  bring  to  mind  any  work  which  sets 
common  sense  and  sound  reason  more  at  ilefiniice, — except,  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  the  mystified  reveries  of  Mr.  Ik’s  *  philosophical 
friend,’  '^Phomas  Taylor,  of  Platonic  fame, — than  do  these 
‘  metaphysical  labours  of  a  lift'-time.* 

- -  Hullutis  nugis 

Pagina  turgescit,  dare  pondus  idunea  fumo? 

W  e  have  often  smiled  at  the  whini'-ies  and  conceits  of  half- 
fledged  metaphysicians,  but  we  hardly  expected  to  find  one 
who  had  devoted  his  ^  life-time*  to  the  study,  seriously  telling 
us,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  Hhe  hiirnaii  mind  is  a  flexible 
‘  spherule,’  and  gravely  talking  of  ‘the  ed»e  of  a  sensation  of  one 
‘  colour,  met  by  the  cd^e  of  a  sensation  of  aiiothcr  colour  I*  /fi- 
$um  iencatis  ?  Yet,  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Fearn’s 
metaphysics.  Really,  if  Mr.  Ik  opens  his  pages  for  such 
puerile  trash,  he  may  open  them  for  any  thing;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  next  volume,  (for  he  promises  more,)  we  may  exj)ect  a  few 
lucubrations  from  some  of  his  mathematical  frienils,  set  off  with 
a  few  elegant  sonnets,  or  a  selection  of  (Jambridge  puns.  It 
would  be  better  at  once  to  establish  a  sort  of  Encyclopediucul 
Magazine,  wherein  he  might  gratily  his  benevtdent  heart,  by 
inserting  the  effusions  of  his  friends.  W  e  sliull  be  curious  to 
see  of  what  stuff  his  second  volume  will  be  composed. 
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three  crimson-petaled  annuals  have  blown  since  our 
last  publication.  VVe  have  received  the  s}>ccimens  too 
late  to  enter  at  much  length  into  a  description  of  their  specific 
characteristics.  Like  other  ‘  flowers  of  cold  weather their 
^  hidden  virtues,  and  even  their  hagruiicc*,  are  less  Uiought  of 
‘  llian  their  guv  and  glillcring  appearance.’  W  ithout  a  meta- 
VoL.  XXX:  N..S.  8  1- 
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fihor,  (lie  plates,  together  with  the  *  silken  sheen  *  ot'  their 
outwanl  miorhineut,  appear  to  be  what  the  Iklitors  and  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  these  toys  of  literature  seem  chiefly  to  rely  upon  lor 
a  ready  sale.  The  Artists  take  the  lead,  in  this  case,  of  the 
(K>ets ;  aud  the  very  soul  of  these  volumes,— which  in  fact  sur¬ 
vives  the  body,  and  is  found  existing  in  a  separate  state  after 
the  literary  part  is  dead, — consists  of  the  prints.  To  these, 
therefore,  we  shall  first  address  our  remarks. 

Mr.  W'atts  has  certainly  exeru*!!  himself  this  year  with  great 
success.  His  twelve  subjects  have  die  rare  merit  of  being  all 
well  chosen,  which  is  more  than  w*e  cun  say  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  of  the  rival  publications.  We  do  not  mean  to  compliment 
him,  or  rather  his  artists,  so  far  as  to  say,  that  either  the  de¬ 
signs  or  the  engravings  are  all  of  the  highest  quality.  Ehren- 
breitstein,  by  'l\irner,  is  a  gem.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Leslie, 

‘  cannot  lail,*  as  the  Editor  says,  ‘of  proving  of  the  higliest  in- 
‘  tercsl  to  the  public;  it  is,  the  Editor  has  reason  to  know,  con- 
‘  siilereil  by  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  family  to  be  by  far  the  best 
‘  likeness  of  him  that  has  yet  appeared.’  The  Proposal,  by 
i.eslie,  is  exiremelv  clever  and  spirited  ;  it  is  taken  from  a 
larger  painting.  '1  lie  Departure  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by 
Leahy,  is  a  beautiful  groupe  ;  and  the  Sisters,  by  StephanolT, 
tbrms  an  attractive  print  for  the  shops.  There  is  another  by 
the  same  artist,  which  is  a  failure.  Danby  has  a  gorgeous 
laiuUcape;  there  is  a  well  engraved  plate  from  a  mythological 
design  by  Hilton,  not  much  to  our  taste;  arul  a  pretty  plate 
enough  by  Farrier,  Minny  O’ Donnell’s  Toilet.  The  rest  are 
but  common-place,  and  Westall’s  is  very  poor. 

*  'i'he  merit  due  for  the  selection  and  character  of  the  ein- 

•  bcUishmeiits ’  of  “  The  Ocm,”  we  are  told,  ‘is  attributable  to 
‘  the  taste  and  judgement  of  A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  the  Iloyal  Aca- 

•  deniician,  who  has  kindly  taken  tliat  department  under  his 

•  able  and  especial  care.’  Messrs.  Hood  and  Marshall  have, 
we  think,  in  this,  exercised  a  sound  discretion.  The  plates 
are  very  spirited  and  tasteful,  and  admirably  engraveil.  The 
Widow,  by  Leslie,  is  a  most  lovely  and  toucliing  plate,  one  of 
(he  few  that  would  tempt  us  to  the  purchase  of  the  volume  tliat 
contained  them  ;  but  the  sentiment  of  the  design  is  profaned  by 
the  hearlli'ss  ribaldry  bv  which  it  is  ‘  illustiated.’  The  Painter’s 
Study,  from  Chalon,  is  very  elegant  and  poetical ;  and  Cooper 
has  two  companion  plates,  May  Talbot,  and  the  Farewell, 
which  are  excellent  embellishments,  making  every  one  curious 
to  reati  about  tl^m.  Hero  and  Leander,  from  Howard,  is  a 
truly  chl^sicul  subject,  admirably  engraved;  and  the  Young 
Helvetian  is  a  very  pleasing,  and  will  prove,  we  have  no  doubt, 
nil  attractive  plate.  The  Embarkation  of  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
is  very  brilliant,  clever,  and  interesting,  but  the  engraving  ap¬ 
pear!  to  u!  to  want  iiaish.  Bone's  Fisherman’s  Daughter  loo, 
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a  very  pretty  laiHlscn|>e,  is  marrcHl  by  some  defect  in  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  head  ;  the  face  looks  tliriy.  Altogetlier,  the  vo¬ 
lume  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Coopt'r  and  his  Artists. 

‘  Ou  the  various  deparlnietiU  of  the  Keepsake,  the  enor- 
*  mous  sum  of  eleven  thousand  ^tineas  has  been  expeiuleil.’ 
Need  we  say  one  word  of  the  superlative  perfection,  ‘  both  in 
‘  literary  matter  and  in  pictorial  illustration  of  this  costly 
work?  There  is  a  landscape  from  Turner,  the  Liike  of  Al- 
bano,  which  cannot,  indeed,  be  easily  over-praised;  and  his 
T^ago  Maggiore  is  almost  as  good.  Stothard  lias  a  lovely  gar¬ 
den  scene  from  Boccacio;  and  Stephaiiolf,  who  always  throws 
in  stage  effect,  has  four  plates  which  will  serve  ad  captandum^ 
and  one  of  them,  Clorinda,  is  interesting,  though  it  looks  too 
much  like  a  scene  at  Covent  Garden.  As  to  the  rest,  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  proportion  of  the  eleven  thousand  guineas  laid 
out  upon  them,  lias  been  well  bestowed.  The  Laircf  s  .lock,  by 
Corbould,  is  execrable;  WestalPs  Lucy  has  l>ecn  given  with 
variations,  a  hundred  times;  and  Richter's  Ann  Page  and 
Slender  is  a  disgusting  failure.  Ann  Page  is  an  awkward, 
leering,  ill-drawn  creature  ;  Slender,  a  grinning,  slavering, 
rickelly  idiot,  without  a  spark  of  humour  in  the  conception,  or 
of  skill  in  the  execution.  Mrs.  Peel  and  the  Duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford  a  re —fine  engravings. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  literary  part,  wc  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  we  cannot  s.ay  much,  having  received  the  volumes 
too  late  in  the  month  to  examine  their  contents.  The  tran- 
scendeiU  superiority  of  the  Keepsake  is,  however,  by  no  means 
very  apparent.  Sir  Walter’s  contributions  will  of  course  en¬ 
sure  the  sale  of  the  volume,  and  atone  for  much  that  is  me¬ 
diocre  or  worse — for  Mr.  Coleridge's  dull  and  vulgar  epigrams, 
Mr.  Reynolds’s  equally  almrtive  attempts  at  wit,  and  the  pros¬ 
ing  of  the  sagacious  gentleman  who  has  made  the  discovery,  that 
‘  Mr.  Richter  is  an  artist  admirably  qualified  to  illustrate  Shak- 
‘  spearc  !’ 

The  Literary  Souvenir,  so  far  ns  w’e  are  able  to  judge,  is 
ably  edited,  and  fully  maintains  the  character  of  the  former 
volumes.  But  we  must  forbear  all  other  extract,  in  favour  of 
the  following  most  extraordinary  poem  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Gem, — which  for  real  genius,  deep  feeling,  and  thrilling  clfect, 
exceeds  any  thing  that  we  have  for  a  long  lime  met  with.  Is 
it  possible,  tliat  the  Author  of  this  poem  could  so  mistake 
his  gift  and  calling,  as  to  squander  his  fine  talents,  to  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  his  better  feelings,  upon  Whims  and  Oddities ! 

*  The  Dream  of  Eugeve  Aram. 

‘  Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 
evening  calm  arxl  cool, 

:3  ¥ 
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And  four-and-twenly  happy  boy* 

Came  bounding  out  o('  school : 

There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt, 
Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

*  Away  tlK’V  Kped  with  gamesome  mindb, 

And  souls  untouch'd  by  sin  ; 

To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 
They  drave  the  \\ickets  in: 

Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 
Over  the  town  of  Lvnn. 

‘  Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran, — 

Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth, 

As  only  boyhood  can  ; 

Rut  the  t slier  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man  I 

‘  llis  hat  was  oft',  his  vest  apart, 

To  catch  heaven’s  blessed  breeze  ; 

I'or  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow. 

And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease  : 

So  lie  lean’d  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees  ! 

*  Leaf  after  leaf  he  turn'd  it  o’er, 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside  ; 

I'or  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 
In  the  golden  eventide: 

Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean. 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eye’d. 

‘  At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome  ; 
ith  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strain’d  the  dusky  covers  close. 

And  tix’d  the  brazen  hasp  : 

“  O  Ciod,  could  I  so  close  mjr  mind. 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  ! 

*  Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright. 

Some  moody  turns  he  took, — 

Now  up  the  mead,  then  dowm  the  mead, 

And  past  a  shady  nook, — 

And,  lo  !  he  saw  a  little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a  book  ! 

*  **  My  gentle  lad,  what  is't  you  read — 

Romance  or  fairy  fable? 

Or  is  it  some  historic  page. 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable?  " 

The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance.— 

“  It  is  ‘  The  Death  of  Abel.’  ” 

*  The  T'sher  took  six  hasty  strides. 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain,-— 

Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 

Then  slowdy  back  again ; 
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Anil  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 

And  talk'd  with  him  of  Cain  ; 

*  And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men. 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves ; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen. 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn. 

And  murders  done  in  caves ; 

‘  And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upwards  from  the  sod, — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 
To  shew  the  burial  clod  ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Arc  seen  in  dreams  from  God  ! 

‘  He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 
Uencath  the  curse  of  Cain.— 

With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  dames  about  their  brain : 

For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 
Its  everlasting  stain ! 

‘  “  And  well,"  quoth  he,  “  I  know,  for  truth, 
Their  pangs  must  be  exueme,— 

Wo,  wo,  unutterable  wo — 

Who  spill  life’s  sacred  stream  ! 

For  why  ?  Methought,  last  night,  I  wrought 
A  murder  in  a  dream  ! 

*  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 

A  feeble  man,  and  old  ;  ^ 

I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field. 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold  : 

Now  here,  said  1,  this  man  shall  die, 

And  1  will  have  his  gold ! 

*  Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick. 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone. 

One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife, — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done  : 

There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot, 

But  lifeless  ffesh  and  bone  ! 

'  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 

And  yet  1  fear'd  him  all  the  more. 

For  lying  there  so  still : 

There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look. 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 

*  And,  lo  !  the  universal  air 

Seem’d  lit  with  ghastly  flame,— 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
W'ere  looking  down  in  blame  : 

1  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand, 

And  call'd  upon  his  name ! 
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Oh  Goil,  it  made  me  quake  to  see 
Such  sense  within  the  shiin ! 

Hut  when  1  touch’d  thc'  liteless  clay, 

The  blood  gush’d  out  amain  ! 

For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot. 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain  ! 

Mv  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

Sly  heart  as  solid  ice ; 

My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  1  knew, 

Was  at  tin?  Devil’s  price : 

A  dozen  times  I  groaned ;  the  dead 
Had  never  groiu/d  but  twice  ! 

And  now  from  fortli  the  frowning  sky, 

From  the  heaven’s  topmost  height, 

1  heard  a  voice — the  awful  voice 
Of  the  hlomUavenging  sprite  : — 

Thou  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead, 

And  hide  it  from  my  sight !  ” 

‘  I  took  the  dreary  body  up, 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream,— 

A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

'rile  depth  was  so  extreme. 

My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 
Is  nothing  but  a  dream  ! 

*  Down  w’cnt  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge, 

And  vanished  in  the  pool  ; 

Anon  1  cleansed  my  bloody  hands 
And  wash’d  my  forehead  cool. 

And  sat  among  the  urchins  young 
That  evening  in  the  school ! 

*  Oh  heaven,  to  think  of  their  w’hitc  souls, 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 

I  could  not  sliare  in  childish  prayer. 

Nor  join  in  ev'ening  hymn  : 

Like  a  devil  of  the  pit  1  seem’d, 

’Mid  holy  cherubim  ! 

*  And  peace  went  with  them  one  and  all, 

And  each  calm  pillow  spread  ; 

Hut  Guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  beil. 

And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 
With  fingers  bloody  red ! 

‘  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep  ; 

My  fever’d  eyes  I  dare  not  close, 

Hut  stared  aghast  at  Sleep  ; 

For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 
The  keys  of  hell  to  keep  ! 

*  All  night  1  lay  in  agony. 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 
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Witli  one  bei»cttlng  liorrid  hint, 

That  rack’d  me  all  the  time. — 

A  mighty  yearning  like  the  first 
Fierce  impulse  unto  crime  ! 

One  stern,  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 
All  other  thoughts  its  Save ; 

Stronger  and  strongi‘r  every  pulse 
Did  that  temptation  crave, — 

Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 
The  dead  man  in  his  grave  ? 

‘  Heavily  I  rose  up, — as  soon 
As  light  was  in  the  sky, — 

And  sought  the  black  accursed  |>ool 
With  a  wild  misgiving  eye; 

And  1  saw  the  dead  in  the  riverbed. 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry  ! 

‘  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 
The  dewdrop  from  its  wing  ; 
l>ut  I  never  mark'd  its  morning  flight, 

1  never  heard  it  sing : 

For  1  was  stooping  once  again 
Dnder  the  horrid  tiling. 

^  With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 
1  took  him  up  and  ran, — 

There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 
Hefore  the  day  began  : 

In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

1  hid  the  murder’d  man  ! 

*  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school, 

liut  my  thought  was  other  where  ; 

As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done. 

In  secret  I  w'as  there  : 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 
And  still  the  corse  was  bare  ! 

*  Oh  God,  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  ! 

Again — again,  with  a  dizzy  bruin, 

The  hiMuaii  life  1  take ; 

And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot. 
Like  Cranmer  8  at  the  stake. 

*  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay 

Will  wave  or  aaouid  allow' ; 

The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul, — 

It  stands  before  me  now  — 

The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw 
Huge  drops  upon  bis  brow  ! 

*  That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kiss’d, 

Two  stern- faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 
Tlirough  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 

And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist.* 
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Art.  IX.  SELECT  LITKRAKY  INFORMATION. 


Early  in  l)<wnit>or  will  lx*  |Hibliftlie>d, 
pri<*r  4i.  hot-prrMf*<l  «n<l  nmtly  boiiml,  rn»- 
iw‘lli»h(*(l  with  nrventl  lirmutiful  eiigravii)|^s 
by  M.  I'.  Scars,  ami  handtUMncIv  print<'d 
l»v  W.  Scars,  a  new  and  cheap  .\nnual, 
rntitlctl  Aflivtion's  Oftcring,  a  Bock  for 
all  Seasons,  but  especially  desigiusl  as  a 
Christinas  and  New  Year’s  Gift,  or  Birth¬ 
day  IVcjwnl,  from  Fathers,  Mothers  Sis- 
t«Ts  Brothers,  I’ncles,  .\unts  and  other 
B*4alis'es  and  Friends,  to  the  Juvenile 
Branches  of  their  respective  Fai.iilies.  It 
will  alsi^  lx*  a  most  eonvenu'ut  and  appro¬ 
priate  Friae  Ko4>k  for  Sclimds. 

In  th<*  course  of  IX'cember  will  be  pub- 
lisheil,  'Phe  Circle  of  the  Seasons  for  the 
Year  with  a  newly  digt'stwl  Preface 

oil  the  plienoinena  of  the  coming  Year. 

Karly  in  JaniiarA’  will  be  publisherl,  in 
£  vols.  8 VO.,  Morning  F.xercises  for  the 
C^lom^t  for  ever\’  l>ay  throughout  the  Year. 
Bv  the  Kev.  \V.  .lav,  of  l^th.  Together 
with  the  Eleventh  Edition  of  Family  Pray¬ 
ers,  by  the  .saiTK’  Author. 

Bev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ardfert,  and  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  lain!  Bishop  of  Limerick,  has  in  the 
press,  MahonuHanism  Unveileil ;  K'ing  an 
attempt  to  explain,  on  m'W',  but  strictly 
St'riptural  principles,  the  growth  and  pi  r- 
mancncf*  of  the  Arch-heresy ;  founded  on 
.an  examination  of  History,  ^ih  Sacred  and 


Saracenic,  and  of  Prophecx',  as  delivered  in 
the  (Md  and  N«*w  T(*slament. 

Prt‘|>aring  for  publication.  The  Vestiy' 
and  (^oltag*  Librarx'  of  Divinitx-,  Flcclesu 
nstieal  History,  and  Biograj'hv  ;  in  a  writ's 
of  diKxlecimu  volumes  to  lx*  published 
Monthly.  'I'he  lirst  volume,  containing 
Baxter’s  Treatise  on  Conversion,  will  be 
re.'idy  in  .Tnnnarx  18£f».  Fxlited  b>’  T. 
Hussell,  A.M. 

Hn  the  1st  of  .Tanuarx*,  1820,  will  lx* 
published,  in  a  small  volume,  \  iTelp  to 
tht'  PrixTite  and  Domestic  Reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  Compri.ving,  Adilrcsws 
on  the  Subject  a.s  a  Duty,  and  the  licsi 
manner  of  perfonning  it, — on  the  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacrtxl  Writers,— on  the  sym¬ 
bolical  language  of  Prophecy,— on  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Sacretl  liooks, — a  digi'st  of 
the  Books  of  the  Dhl  Testament,. with  Ihi' 
mrthixl  of  reading  them  in  chronological 
onlcr  :  an  epitome  of  the  .lewish  History, 
from  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New,— of  the  Life  of  Christ,— of  the  I.,a- 
bours  o4'  the  Apostle  Paul ;  arrangement 
of  the  Books  of  the  Ni'w  I'cstamimt,  and 
an  analysis  of  !SIr.  M tide’s  scheme  of  the 
Ajvicalypse.  lly  the  Rev.  .1.  I.ieif('hild. 

Mr.  William  Carpenter  is  prejiaring  for 
pnblieatioii,  Popular  l.,ectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Interpretation. 


Art.  X.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MitirFi.i.AKrnrs. 

The  Slate  of  the  Curates  of  the  Church 
of  F.nglaTMl :  a  lx*tler  addresaetl  to  His 
Grace  the  Arelibi8ho|i  of  Canterbury,  in 
consax^iicnce  of  tht  jxiblicalion  of  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  G  lily’s  Hora*  Catcchcticje.  By  a 
IHirisli  Priest. 

THXOI/HIY. 

On  Cxmiivleteneas  of  Ministerial  Qualiti- 
catkvii.  By  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A. 
l2mo.  IB. 

Tlic  Paternal  Discipline  of  AtlUctioo, 


die  substance 'of  two  Discourses  ;  together 
with  Self  Scrutiny,  the  substance  of  a  Di.«- 
courst'  delivcretl  at  St.  ITiomas’s  Square, 
Hackney.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Forster 
Burder,  M.A.  Is. 

An  Examination  of  Scripture  Difficul¬ 
ties,  elucidating  nearly  Seven  Hundred 
Passages  in  the  t)id  and  New  Testaments, 
designwl  for  the  use  of  general  readers. 
By  \4’illiam  Carpenter,  Author  of  A  Po¬ 
pular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Scriptures,  A  Scripture  Natural  Historx, 
&c,  Hvo.  10.«. 


